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AN INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING GROUP DISCUSSION 
AND PLANNING 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONI 
Te ache rs Colle ge, Colu mbia Unive rsity 


THE OBSERVATIONAL METHOD 


ProGREss in devising new instruments for measuring aspects of the 


ay 


_— 


educative process has been slow in recent years. Many of the researe! 


workers have been intent upon refining and expanding the applicability 
of measuring instruments already devised. For the most part, those 
instruments which have been refined and expanded have been peneil and 
paper tests of an objective nature, rating seales, case study techniques, 
nd questionnaires. .A new and less used method, however, for measuring 
aspects of behavior and conduct has been emerging, particularly among 
research workers in child development institutes. It has been called the 
observational method. 

There are certain aspects of behavior, or conduct, that cannot be 
measured by tests, questionnaires, rating seales, or case studies. This 


is particularly true of situations where it is important to observe the 


to? te tS 


natural modes of expression of individuals, unaffected by the instrument 
i measurement. The observational method offers such means of ap- 
proach to the analysis and description of certain normal classroom ac- 
tivities. The advantages of the method are: (1) it is a direct method of 
sampling behavior in actual classroom situations; (2) measurement can 
ve taken without disturbing the usual activities of the pupils; and (3) the 
data can be treated by conventional statistical formulae. Limitations of 
the observational method are: (1) norms or standards derived from 


limited groups and selected situations cannot be generally applied; 


it 3; it th ir 


2) generalizations and comparisons should be limited to individuals and 

£rOupSs of which they are ty pieal ; and (3) the securing of sufficient ob- 
servations is a time-consuming and costly process, limiting the general 
application of the method. 
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Willard Olson’ was probably one of the first educational workers to 
use it suecessfully and to report his findings. Following the work of 
Olson, a modification of the observational method was tried out by Miss 


Parten. Florence Goodenough, in reporting the method as applied }y 


Miss Parten, deseribes it thus: 


‘Briefly stated, this |method] consists simply in the observation of 
the everyday behavior of an individual or a group of individuals for def 
nite short periods of time and the reeording of the occurrence or non 
occurrence of certain specified and objectively defined forms of behavior 
during each of these periods. The number of periods in which the repor! 
is positive for a given individual is treated as his score. Since the num 
ber and the length of the observational periods are the same for all ind 
viduals, a direct comparison of the frequencies, or scores, is thus mad 
possible. A further requirement is that all individuals be observed under 
similar conditions, either during the performance of similar activities or 
when variation in activity is brought about only through free choice o/ 
the subject himself. . . . Miss Parten found that forty one-minute obser 
vation periods using this method yielded reliability coefficients for th: 
various categories which were not only high but the empirical results wer 
almost in exact agreement with the theoretical predictions from twent 
observations by the Spearman-Brown formula.’” 

Dorothy S. Thomas* describes the development and use of similar 
instruments of the observational method for measuring aspects of nursery 
children’s behavior. Percival M. Symonds,* also, gives an excellent sun 
mary description and bibliography for this method in one of his lat 


est books. 


A DEVICE FOR MEASURING PUPIL PLANNING AND DISCUSSION 


In the present study, Code 3 for group planning and diseussion, whic 
will be deseribed in detail later, was one of the instruments devised t 
evaluate certain aspects of classroom practice. It is an attempt to meas 
ure one aspect, namely, pupil participation in planning the curriculum 
As such it is an attempt to evaluate one of the means of securing demo 


1Olson, Willard C. The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Ch 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 

* Goodenough, Florence L. ‘‘ Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of R 
Short Samples,’’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XII (1928), pp. 230; 233. 

* Thomas, Dorothy S. Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavic 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929 

*Symonds, Percival M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York 
tury Company, 1931. 
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action; for democracy is predicated upon the proposition of indi- 
participation in group enterprises. One of the most important 
correlative faetors of democratic action is the determination of policies 
rough group discussion and planning. In a sense, then, Code 3 is an 
ustrument for measuring certain aspects and practices of democracy in 
the classroom. Other codes, measuring other aspects of classroom prac- 
tices, have been devised. To each of these codes an identifying number, 
as 1, 2, 3, or 4 has been arbitrarily assigned. These codes are the out- 
crowth of attempts to make some appraisal of certain experimental prac- 
tices in classroom instruction of some selected progressive public school 
systems. These codes are now being developed and validated in this study 
of experimental practices. The results of this research project, it is 
planned, will be reported from time to time in educational magazines 
ind monographs. 

First, in the evolution of Code 3: Coéperative Pupil Planning and 
Discussion, the procedure followed was to make finding observations. In 

is procedure the research worker visited a number of classrooms in 
which he found situations involving coéperative pupil planning and dis- 

ission. For a period of three or four days he made sets of running notes, 
r diaries, of the overt manifestations of such pupil participation. Then 
these notes were studied and organized into categories similar to those 
ich Code 3 now contains. This tentative code was applied to several 
situations to see how well it functioned in them. Revisions were made in 
e light of the experiences gained. 

The second major development in the evolution of Code 3 was to use 
| for direeted observations. In this procedure the observer memorized 
ind applied Code 3 in elassroom situations until he had attained a 
requisite degree of skill in its use. For example, when the observer was 

an appropriate classroom situation, he coded pupil performance ae- 
rding to the following eategories: 


> 


Cope 3: Codérerative Group PLANNING AND DISCUSSION 
Directions for Use: This code ts to be used when a class is planning, 
wrting, or discussing units of work, problems, or activities. It is not 
e used with a question and answer prepared-lesson situation. Code 
those pupil contributions that are heeded by the group. Disregard 
\traneous remarks of a pupil. 

Observe the group for the entire period of discussion, if possible. 
«an aceurate record of the exact number of minutes of the coéper 

group planning and discussion. Enter the following codes upon 
lata cheet for systematic observations as instructed: 


ty } 
ih 


Ma 
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Prepared voluntary report or ¢ rhibit. .. 

Credit each pupil who participates in the preparation or present 
of a voluntary report or exhibit. Examples are: Pupils who volunta: 
and independently, either as individuals or committees, look uy) intorm: 
tion, seek solutions, and make an oral or written report to class; or pup 


who construct exhibits, models, ete. : who secure pictures, books, samples 


and the like. 


Assigned re port or ¢ rhibit : 
If the teacher or the group assigns a report or exhibit, code sue! 


ports and exhibits 3b. 

EK rte mporane OUS ¢ ontribution from re al et pe ree nce : 
Contributions to discussion gained from excursions, trips to the n 

seum, factories, city or country, travel, ete. 

Extemporaneous contribution from vr arious erp rience 
Contributions to discussion gained from independent reading 

tures. movies, lectures, other persons, ete. 

A sh ing jie stion on the topi . unil, or proble mt 
Credit a pupil with eode 3e each time he asks a question or seeks 

formation from others on the problem or topic. 

Criticism of a contribution: praise or challenge 
Praising or challenging a contribution of some member of the gro 

including the teacher. 

Suaqagesting means, methods, activilies, solutions.............- ‘ 
Credit a pupil 3¢ each time he makes contributions in suggest 


=> 


means, methods, activities, solutions, hypotheses, for the problem, project 


unit, or topie. 
The observer sat at a part of the room where his presence was as 
CONSPICUOUS as possible and made nis observations in eode upon the 


lowing form: 





DATA SHEET FOR SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATIONS 
Teacher School Observer 


Date: Mo.-Day-Year 
Minutes Observed 


Type of Work or Activity 


Names of Pupils 














MEASURING GROUP DISCUSSION 


METHODS OF SCORING AND OF TABULATING RESULTS 


In scoring Code 3, each contribution of each pupil was counted as one 


int. Henee, for each code that appeared after a pupil’s name one point 


credit was given. For example, if five codes appeared after a pupil’s 


me for one day, his score would be five; if eight codes, his seore eight ; 


‘no codes, his seore zero. To secure each pupil’s total seore for all 


riods of observation, his daily seores were added together. It may be 


wssible to refine the measuring instrument by weighting different items 


he code, but this has not been attempted by the present investigator. 
lable I shows a summary of the results of observations in two schools. 


school \, seven classrooms were observed : in school B, three class- 


wms were observed. 


TABLE I 
‘Le 6©UNITS «FoR A DESCRIPTION OF AVERAGE PuPIL PARTICIPATION IN 
CoOPERATIVE GROUP PLANNING AND DISCUSSION 
PupilsOb- MinutesOb- Minutes per Average Pupil Comparable Units 
Grade served served Pupil Score of Discussion 
(2 (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
I 24 157 6.54 8.62 1.351 
26 138 5.30 8.34 1.57 
24 125 5.12 9.29 81 
26 196 7.53 29 36 
30 174 5.80 43 
33 190 § 5 39 
28 210 42 
92 75 3.04 
180 6.00 5.10 


°1 180 8.57 5.76 


lhe figures of column (5) were obtained by dividing the number of 
nutes observed (column 4) by the number of pupils observed (col- 


mi 5). Thus a per capita time of observation was secured, showing to 


extent differences in class size in relation to the minutes each class 


is observed. 


ee 


Comparable units of average pupil participation in column (7) were 
ired by dividing data in column (6) by their respective data in 
imi (5). Thus average pupil participation in group planning and 


ission was secured in units that allow the average scores of one class 


he compared with the average scores of another class. 


RESULTS FROM THE USE OF THE DEVICE 
important data for interpretation of Table I are contained in 
(7). These are comparable units of average pupil participation. 
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A perusal of the scores shows that, on the whole, all classes in School 
have more pupil participation in coéperative planning and discussic) 
than do the classes in School B. These scores are measures of pupil pay 
ticipation in a quantitative sense; other instruments must be used | 
measure the qualitative aspects of such pupil participation. For | 
latter, a rating seale seems most adaptable now. It is, therefore, esp 
cially emphasized that the acceptance of pupil codperation as a desin 
aspect of education is not to be interpreted as approval of aimless and 
discursive talking by pupils. 

Another approach to the analysis of the data of Code 3 was to cor 
pare the percentage frequencies of the occurrence of the items comprising 
the code. The similarities and differences among the classes in units a) 
presented in Table IT. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES FOR ITEMS COMPRISING CopE 3: FINDINGS IN & 
A AND B 
Percentage Frequencies According to Schools and Gra 


School A Scho 


Items of Code 3 8 IM IT Ill IV 4 VI It Itt 
Voluntary report 5% 1% 4% 9% R% 1% 6% 
Assigned report 3 0 2 2 10 2 0 0 


Real experience 7 ; , : 8 16 
Vicarious experience ‘ ‘ : 5 2 14 8 


Question 2 2 7 : § 6 20 
Criticism 2 20 14 


Suggesting means, etc 7 76 60 2 32 2 16 6 


Total f 100 100 100 100 100 100 


It is interesting to note the variation of the pereent of econtribut 
in each elass that appeared as voluntary prepared reports (5a 
range from 1 percent in Grade IM of School A to 12 pereent in Grac 
VI of Sehool B. Few assigned reports appear in the classes. [xte! 
poraneous contributions from real experience (3¢) show interest 
fluctuations, revealing percentage frequencies averaging about 12 perce! 
in the primary grades but having an average of about 5 percent 
intermediate grades, [V to VI, inelusive. Extemporaneous contri! 
from vicarious experiences (3d), as one might expect, always s 
more or less significant increase after Grade III. The averag 


primary grades was approximately 4 percent, for the intermediat: 


about 15 percent. Asking questions and criticism of contributi 
and 3f) vary, showing no particular trends according to grades 
ever, suggesting means, methods, activities, and solutions for 
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the most frequent single item of the code, particularly in the 
ades where the percentage frequency averages about 65. In 

er grades the average is about 35 percent. 
If data on a sufficient number of situations were collected, it might 
possible to set up certain norms of practice for comparative purposes. 
proposal would entail many situations and large numbers of pupils 


erade. 


STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF THE DEVICE 


Qualities in an Observer.—tIn the administration of the code for group 


nning and diseussion the most important part of the whole process, 
bably, is the observer; for it is evident that the observer is an essen- 
part of the instrument. On this account it becomes necessary to 
t out certain capacities that must be possessed by an accurate ob- 
er. Following somewhat the suggestions of Symonds, those are listed 
nimum essentials of an accurate observer : 
\ccurate observation through efficient sense organs, particularly vis- 
ial and auditory ; 
\ttending to subjects, disregarding competing stimuli ; 
Making reasonably accurate estimates without use of special instru- 
ments ; 
Making fine distinctions, discriminating categories ; 
Freedom from pathological states, as fatigue, ete. ; 
Memorizing eode and making immediate record in code; 
Perception, i.e., interpretations as to significance of sensory data ; 
Freedom from prejudices so that correct perception may function. 
lecuracy of Observations —The agreement between the _ scores 
signed to pupils in a classroom situation, when these scores have been 
le independently by several observers on the identical situation, is the 
‘t test of the accuracy of observations. Lack of agreement indicates 
the eategories in the code are ill-defined or that the observer does 
bossesS minimum essential capacities for observing. 
\fter the research worker had trained himself in the use of the code 
vroup discussion, he allowed an assistant to secure a week’s training 
ts applieation. The investigator and his assistant then went to the 
ssroom at the same time and observed the same pupil discussion 
wtivity. Eaeh eoded the pupil behavior separately, i.e., independ- 
"he results are summarized in Table III. 
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TABLE III 
PERCENT OF AGREEMENT OF TWO INDEPENDENT OBSERVERS USING Cope 3: Coij 
Group PLANNING AND DISCUSSION FOR IDENTICAL SITUATIONS 
Agreement of Independent Observat 
Pupils’ Total Scores Individual ¢ 
Minutes Ob rotal Items ~—N - 
served Coded Number Percent Number 
20 50 45 90.0 44 
. 62 56 90.3 54 


The total scores showed a 90 percent agreement. This degree of ac 
curacy compares favorably with the accuracy reported in previous studies 
in which the observational method was used. When individual cod 
items, as 3a or 3b, of the two independent observers were compared, the: 
showed 88 percent agreement. Although this degree of accuracy is good 
it might be improved by revising and elaborating the definitions of items 
in the code. 

Validity —Code 3, as an instrument of measurement, purports | 
show the relative degree to which each pupil helps to plan, to make, and 
to evaluate certain curricular materials. It is an attempt to show ea 
pupil’s personal contributions to coéperative planning in socialized sit 
uations in the classroom. Items 3a, 3b, 3e, 3d, and 3g of the code sho 
give evidence of pupil making of eurriculum. Items 3e and 3f shou!d 
vive evidence of pupil criticism and evaluation of the curricular mate 
proposed. 

In order to provide a more meaningful analysis of Code 3, its cor 
relations with other factors were computed. These correlations are pr 


sented in Table IV. None of the factors shows any approximation of bh 


ing a reliable index for pupil participation in group planning and dis 


CUSSION. 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATION OF Copk 3 with OTHER FacTOoRS IN CERTAIN CLASSROOM SI 


Pearson r between 
Code 3: Coéperative Group Planning and D 
Other Factors Is IM IIs IIs ItIM II! 
Mental Age 4 26 7 29 
Chronological Age | 
Sims Socio-Economic 
W ood worth-Mathews Per 
sonal Data Sheet 
Code 1: Planning School 
Control 
Teacher Rating on Con 
tributions to Class 
Teacher Rating on Inde 
pendent Methods of Work 
Teacher Rating on Creative 
Expression Activities 
te In the blank cells of this table data were either not available 
for computation 
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correlation of Code 3 with other factors, such as mental age, 
ogical age, socio-economic status, and the like, revealed that no 
actor is similar to those characteristics of conduct measured by 

Mental age shows low positive coefficients of correlation, thus 
licating a low degree of functionality between verbal intelligence and 
articipation in group planning. Chronological age shows both positive 

Mf ac nd negative low coefficients of correlation with Code 3. In a like man- 


udies er, socio-economic status measured by Sims seale shows practically no 


code rrelation with Code 3. The Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
_thev @ 
] 


Food 


measuring emotional stability correlates negatively in most situations 
th seores of Code 3. Code 1, however, which measures pupil participa- 
items ° e,8 
mn in planning school and classroom control correlates positively and 
ther consistently high with Code 3. Since the two codes are measuring 
lar characteristies of pupil behavior, the high degree of correspond- 
is not surprising; rather, it is to be expected. 
Teacher ratings on pupils’ contributions to class plans and diseussion 
not correlate as high as one might assume that they would. Teacher 
tings on independent methods of work and creative expression activi- 
shave low correlations with pupil scores on Code 3. 
Of all of the faetors explored, none shows a sufficiently high coefficient 
correlation so that pupil performance on the characteristics measured 
Code 3 might be foreeast. The best correlation was secured with 
de 1, and Codes 1 and 3 measure similar patterns of conduct. Cer- 
nly, within the limits of more or less normal groups of pupils, mental 
e, chronologieal age, socio-economic status, and emotional stability do 
| indicate tendencies to vary concomitantly with pupil performance in 
ip planning and diseussion. 
Reliability —Code 3 was applied to ten classroom situations. The 
re on each child for half the number of minutes of observation were 
red with his seore for the other haif; and, so far as possible, alternate 
’ scores were used in each half. Then the coefficient of reliability 
scores of the split-halves of the observations were secured by the 
product-moment method. These coefficients were corrected then 
pplication of the Spearman-Brown formula for the self-correlation 
t. The corrected coefficients appear in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY SECURED FOR THE APPLICATION OF CopF 
CLASSROOM SITUATIONS 


Pupils Ob Periods of Ob Minutes of Ob Coefficients of 
served servation servation Reliability 


(3) (4) (5) 


10 5 a0 
10 3 95 


10 R4 


SL 


90 


84 
The reliability coefficients of Code 3, individually and as an average, compare fa 
with most pencil and paper achievement tests 
SUMMARY 

New instruments must be devised for measuring aspects of the ed 
cative process that are yet unmeasured. The author of this study used 
an observational method in which certain categories of behavior were «i ndedi 
fined and coded. When a sufficient number of observations of pupils This 
behavior in classroom situations involving coéperative pupil planning 
and discussion was secured, these observations were tested for reliability we: (3 
and validity by statistical methods. ntellige 

In Code 3 the Codperative Group Planning and Diseussion purports tests; | 
to show the relative degree to which each pupil helps to plan, to make, ten wi 
and to evaluate certain curricular materials. Such aspects of pupil ey goo 
havior show little functional relationship with mental and chronologica nith the 
age. The characteristies of behavior that Code 3 measures are fairly¥jj® keep 
consistent traits, and the instrument of measurement is reliable. This matched 
fact is attested by the average coefficient of reliability of .84, which wasg® pairs 
secured from the application of Code 3 to ten classroom situations. Theseqj Mirs we 
classrooms ranged from Grades I to VI, inclusive. vhools j 

It is probable that this instrument of measurement may be used byg™y ts wer 
the classroom teacher herself to evaluate more accurately the degree ' tate the 


which individual pupils in her class participate in codperative planning ‘inded | 


and diseussion. It has potential diagnostic and guidance values. Simila how the 
instruments may be devised to measure other aspects of the educatl tthe ff 
process. thievem 


Nation 





THE EFFECTS OF HANDEDNESS ON REVERSALS 
IN READING 
CLIFFORD Woopy 
University of Michigan 
and 
ALBERT J. PHILLIPS 


Bureau of Research, Michigan Education Association 


PURPOSE 


lue purpose of this paper is to present the results obtained in an 
westigation undertaken to reveal the differences in the responses of 
git- and left-handed children to various types of situations involving 
«ills emphasized in reading or activities closely related to reading. The 


westigation on the influence of handedness on reversals in reading is 
ta portion of a larger investigation undertaken by the Bureau of 
ducational Referenee and Research at the University of Michigan for 
taining norms of achievement by children in the primary grades on 
rious types of tests needed in the diagnosis of difficulties involved in 
eprocess of reading. On the basis of the data obtained from the larger 
westigation the subjects were chosen for the intensive investigation of 


ndedness. 
yupils This investigation involves 136 pairs of right- and left-handed pupils 
inning nitehed according to the following eriteria: (1) sex; (2) chronological 


ability we; (3) mental ability as determined by the ratings on the Detroit 
welligenee tests or on other tests transmuted into terms of the Detroit 
rportsil ets; (4) reading ability based upon teacher’s placing of her pupils, 


make, ten with the aid of standardized tests, in five classifications of readers: 
pil be wy good, good, average, poor, and very poor; and (5) section of a grade 
logical wth the same teachers in the same school. Thus every effort was made 


fairly@ © keep all faetors constant except that of handedness. Of these 136 
This Matched pairs, 33 pairs were in Grade I; 55 pairs, in Grade II; and 
S pairs, in Grade III. Eighty-four of the pairs were boys and 52 

These furs were girls. Since almost every left-handed child in the ten public 
vhools in Detroit and the two schools in Highland Park in which the 

sed by sts were administered were used in the investigation, the data corrob- 


rree ti tute the findings of others that there is a greater proportion of left- 
inning “nded boys than of girls. The distributions and central tendencies 
‘imila ‘ow the right- and left-handed groups were almost perfectly matched 


ithe five factors previously enumerated. The mental and reading 
thievement in each grade was average, although there was considerable 
ation in these achievements of the groups. 


651 
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Especial care was exercised in selecting the pairs to make sure tha 
only eases of pure right- and left-handedness would be chosen. Thre 
criteria were used in determining the handedness of a pupil: (1) the 
teacher’s statement as to handedness; (2) the pupil’s statement as to 
handedness; (3) the results of a battery of handedness tests including 
the use of each hand in throwing, pointing, drawing designs, writing 
cutting with scissors, making crosses on sectioned paper, and in can 
celling bars. No child was considered for the investigation who was 
known to have been changed over in handedness. Neither was any child 
considered unless there was agreement of teacher and pupil about handed. 
ness and unless the responses on six of the seven types of tests for handed 


ness corroborated the teacher’s and pupil’s statement. 


TYPES OF TESTS 

In order to throw some light on the influence of handedness on re 
versals in reading, each group was given five different types of tests 
especially devised for determining the nature and extent of reversals: 
(1) in the pronunciation of words in isolated lists or in context; (2) in 
naming letters; (3) in seeing likenesses and differences in designs, nun- 
bers and words; (4) in eye and hand movements; (5) in writing letters 
of the alphabet, in making the digits from one to ten and in drawing a 
series of designs from memory. 

Reversals in words.—Five different types of exercises were devised 
for determining the nature and amount of reversals in words: (1) 4 
pronunciation test in which each pupil is asked to pronounce a list of 
eighty words which might be reversed in pronunciation and which had 
been arranged in order of frequeney of use as given in the Thorndike 
word list.1. Examples of these words are but when reversed is tub; 
are, era: time, emit; evil, live; deliver, reviled. (2) A test to de- 
termine the nature and extent of reversals in words appearing in ¢on- 
text. This test consists of two parts: one part containing six isolated 
sentences in which sixteen of the thirty-six words constituting the vo- 
‘abulary of the sentence can be pronounced in reversed fashion; the 
other part consisting of a simple story in whieh approximately one- 
fourth of the words can be pronounced in reverse order. Two sentences 
from the first part will make clear the nature of this test: The dog saw 

‘Thorndike, Edward L. A Teachers Word Book of Twenty. Thousand Words 


Found Most Frequently and Widely in the General Reading for Children and Young 
People. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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the rat in the tub. The boy had a saw on the box. (3) A test to de- 
ermine the nature of the reversal in the responses of choosing the one 
f four words opposite a picture which tells what the picture is. This 
‘est involves thirty different exercises based primarily on pictures repre- 
wnting a series of name words selected from the Thorndike list. The 
frst exercise shows a picture of a house and following the picture are 
these words: horse, louse, hose, house. Note that these words are some- 
vyhat similar in word pattern and that the responses should reveal some- 
thing of the diffieulties encountered in making proper responses. The 
weond exercise consists of a picture of a saw followed by the words: 
wus, saw, sam, sew. Note that in the second exercise was, the reversal 
f saw, is in the list. Many of the other exercises contain the possibility 
‘checking the reversals of the correct response. In all exercises there 
vas the possibility of making analysis of the particular part of the 
response presenting confusion. (4) A test to determine the pupil’s 
bility to select from a group of four words the one that corresponds 
wa given stimulus word. To illustrate: the key word, dog, is presented 
nd the task is to underline the word, dog, in this list of words: god, bog, 
logy, gob. In this test every exercise contains the reversal of the stimulus 
vord and usually contains other words with reversals of certain letters 
of the stimulus word. (5) A test to determine the pupil’s ability to 
choose the reversal of a stimulus word. This test is identical with that 
mentioned under the previous section with the exception that the task 
is to underline the reversal of the stimulus word instead of underlining 
the word that is the same as the stimulus word. 

Reversals of letters—Each of the five types of tests designed for 
letermining the nature and extent of reversals in perception and pro- 
tuneiation of words offers opportunity to determine the tendency for 
making reversals of letters, but two additional tests were especially de- 
signed for that purpose. The first is an oral naming test in which the 
pupil is asked to name two lists of most often confused letters: one list 
wntaming thirty-two lower case leiters like b, d, p, q, m, w, arid the 
wher a similar number of capital letters like H, K, R, W, M. The see- 
md test consists of a number of exercises in which the pupil is asked 
‘0 underline all letters of a series the same as the stimulus letter. Oppo- 
ute each stimulus letter is a series of seven letters in which the stimulus 
etter appears two or three times among other letters that are most 
itten confused with the stimulus letter. The child is told to check all 
the stimulus letters in each series of letters. 
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Reversals in matching designs, figures and words.—The first test of 
this series is similar to the last test of the series just described, except 
that designs instead of letters are used and the stimulus design appears 
but once in the series of four designs following the stimulus word. Both 
complete and partial reversals appear in the list of symbols following 
the stimulus symbol. The second test consists of presenting in turn a 
series of pairs of capital letters, or lower case letters, of pairs of two- 
letter words like am and an, me and my, or ah and oh; of pairs of two 
numbers like 12 and 21 or 99 and 99; of pairs of three-letter, four- 
letter, and five-letter words and asks the child to underline all pairs 
that are alike. This series of tests is designed primarily to measure the 
pupil’s ability to see likenesses and differences, although some of the 
responses throw light on reversals. A third test in this series measures 
the pupil’s ability to select a given stimulus, two-place numbers from 
a series of four two-place numbers opposite the stimulus number. One 
of the four numbers opposite the stimulus number is the number with 
the digits reversed. This test is similar to one of the tests for selecting 
a word from a given series of words except that two-figure numbers ar 
used instead of words. The last test in this series is the same as the on 
just mentioned, except that the pupil is asked to select the number with 
the digits in reversed order from that in the stimulus word. 

Reversals in direction of eye and hand movements.—To throw some 
light on a possible difference in the eye and hand movements two different 
types of tests were designed. The first test of this series consists of 
sixteen objects familiar to a child, arranged in a square with four ob- 
jects in each row. The pupil is asked to name the different objects and 
to point to each as he names it. A eareful record was made of the re- 
sponses indicating the hand used in pointing and the order followed in 
naming the objects. After being confronted with objetts in a square— 


an arrangement which offers the possibility of reading in* perpendicular 


or inelmed as well as horizontal fashion—the pupil is confronted in turn 
with three different ecards, each having six familiar objects arranged 
in a single horizontal row and asked to name the objects. This arrange- 
ment on each of these cards was used to show the order of naming when 
confronted with a single row of objects somewhat approximating the 
fashion of a row of print. The second test was designed for the pur 
pose of determining the direction of the hand movements in copying 
some five designs like a square, two intersecting lines, a horizontal line 
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cut by three perpendicular lines, or drawing the lines for a block 
eapital — 

Reversals in reproductions from memory.—The first test in this series 
asks the child to draw some animal like a fish to see whether there is 
any differenee in the direction of the hand movement of the right- and 
left-handed children and in the direction in which the head of the ani- 
mal drawn pointed. Other tests consist in having the child print the 
capital letters of the alphabet or write the digits up to ten in connee- 
tion with adding or counting activities in which the mind is upon other 
activities than writing the numbers. The last test in the series con- 
sists in exposing for three seconds in turn four different diagrams, like 
an equilateral triangle having a dot outside the triangle near its base 
line, and asking the child to reproduce the designs from memory. The 
reproduction of these designs offered various opportunities for both 
complete and partial reversals in the direction of the lines in the re- 
produeed designs. 

CLASSIFICATION OF REVERSALS 

Observation of the responses by the pupils revealed that, while each 
test was designed for a specifie purpose, the possibility existed for much 
overlapping in the results obtained. To illustrate: The results from 
the tests designed to determine the number of reversals in reading isolated 
lists of words or words in context, offered through the analysis of the 
errors in the responses given almost as good a chance to check the type 
of letter reversals as did the results from the test designed for that 
specifie purpose. Because of this fact, some of the tabulations present 
the data concerning reversals made on all tests in the battery except 
those for determining the direction of hand movements in copying de- 
signs from memory, the order of naming objects, the direction of plae- 
ing a head in the drawing of an animal and those two for determining 
handedness through the skill manifested in writing and cancelling bars. 
These enumerated tests aid in diagnosis, but are not concerned with 
reversals, 

Before presenting the tabulation, it seems well to define and illustrate 
the five types of reversals used in classifying the responses: total re- 
versals, partial reversals, letter reversals, reversals in sequences of words, 
and digit reversals. By ‘‘total reversals’’ is meant errors in pronoune- 
ing words in lists or context like saying was for saw or no for on or 
errors on the test for matching or reproducing designs in which the 
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design seleeted or reproduced had lines and details in opposite diree 


} 


tions and positions from those in the exposed designs. By ‘‘partia] 


reversals’” is meant errors in the responses revealing the interchanm 
of certain letters in words like grab for garb or sung for snug, r sponses 
in matehing designs in which the design chosen was in different positio, 
from the key design but not entirely reversed position, and in the » 
production of the designs in which the general pattern was correct but 
with certain lines In reversed direction or other details in reversed POs! 
tions from those in the exposed designs. ‘‘ Letter reversals’’ inelud 
the errors in responses to the tests for naming letters or selecting lily 
letters in which the pupil gave b for d, p for q, n for u, M for W, o 
in the pronunciation tests in which a letter with a reversed shape w 

substituted for the letter in a given word, e. g., put for but, pig for biy 


‘*Reversals in sequence of words’? refer to changes in the order of 


words when reading, e. g., the expression offen they would as they would 


often or they often would. ‘Digit reversals’’ refer to all digits mad 
in reverse fashion like the figure 7 with the top drawn in the wro 
direction or the figure 5 made with the opening at the right instead of 
at the left, or all wrong responses showing that the digits in the seleet 
responses were in reverse order or in which one digit of the select: 
number was the reverse of a key figure, ¢.g., 21 for 12 in whieh th 


order of the digits is reversed and selecting 26 for 29 in whiel 
digit 6 is printed as a 9 upside down., 
RESULTS 

Table I, exhibiting the number of different types of reversals mad 
by the groups of left- and right-handed pupils on those tests primar! 
designed for showing such tendencies, reveals that the groyp of rig! 
handed pupils make more reversals than the group of left-handed pupik 
This tendeney is especially outstanding in Grade IT, but is less notice: bl 
in Grades IT and IIT. The two most frequent types of reversals as mea 
be reasonably expected are ‘‘total reversals’? and ‘‘letter reversils 
In these two grades approximately 50 percent of the errors involv 
reversals and approximately 35 pereent of the errors involve lett 
versals. In Grade IIT the situation is shghtly changed as the pereen' 
of total reversals is reduced to approximately 38 pereent and the 
reversals inereased to approximately 45 percent of the total errors | 
The percentage of reversals tends to inerease slightly in each suceess!\' 


higher grade. The small proportion of reversals in the sequence 
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TABLE I 


REVERSALS MApDE BY LEFT-HANDED AND RIGHT-HANDED PUPILS ON TESTS 
DESIGNED FOR SHOWING REVERSALS 


Grade I Grade II Grade ITT Total 
(33 Pairs) (55 Pairs) (48 Pairs) (136 Pairs) 

hOTSeS eres Se ae ell Cs ” me! em 
Reversal L-H RH L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H 


ISITION 


Number of Reversals 







: rsal 365 igs 455 446 198 231 1018 1165 
teversal 22 33 63 66 65 90 153 189 
Reversal 201 263 374 404 261 249 836 9145 
rsal i4 74 20 22 10 l 74 97 
Reversal 0 0 1 0 1 1 2 1 
632 R58 9138 938 538 572 2083 2368 


Percentage of Reversals 


ersal 57.75 S688 19.84 17.55 36.80 10.38 48.87 49.20 
Reversal 3.48 3.85 6.90 7.03 12.64 15.73 7.35 7.98 
ersal 31.80 1O.BS 10.96 $3.07 48.51 45.55 40.13 38.68 
teversal 6.97 8.62 2.19 2.39 1.86 0.18 3.55 4.10 
Reversal 0.00 0.00 0.11 0.00 0.19 0.18 0.10 0.04 


words in reading sentences or connected discourse probably has little 
enificanee since the number of opportunities for such errors was small 
use of the limited amount of that type of material in the test. 

lhe distributions of the total number of reversals of all types made 
ndividual pupils as presented by Table II are similar for the left- 
ud right-handed groups of pupils. The means of the distributions for 
TABLE II 

sALS OF ALL TyPES MApbDE BY THE LEPT- AND RIGHT-HANDED PUPILS ON ALI 
TESTS DESIGNED FOR SHOWING REVERSALS 


Grade I Grade IT Grade IIT Total 
L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H 
1 1 
1 1 1 1 
2 0 0 2 
1 24 0 1 2 
2 0 > 1 7 1 
l 7 2 3 ] 1 10 
6 ; 6 Zz 2 11 11 
) x 7 12 4 1 16 24 
7 ; 11 12 5 9 23 24 
> 4 a 9 123 16 26 29 
4 0 13 9 19 10 36 19 
2 2 1 5 7 11 12 
33 33 5 5 is 48 136 136 
19.62 26.89 17.41 17.59 11.88 12.40 15.99 18.02 
9.80 12.90 10.90 8.25 6.95 6.40 9.90 10.65 
115 1.51 0.99 0.74 0.67 0.62 0.57 0.61 
1.89 1.23 0.°0 0.83 
ce 7.27 0.18 0.52 © 03 
P.E aire 3.95 0.14 0.57 2.44 
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beth groups in the various grades show fewer reversals in each success) 
grade, but in each grade the mean for the group of right-handed pupils 
is slightly greater than for the group of left-handed pupils. Howey 
none of the eritieal ratios is four times the probable error of the differ 
ence between the means of the two groups. This facet suggests no ce 
tain differences in the responses of the left- and right-handed groups o 
pupils. The greatest difference between the means of the two groups 
is in Grade lL. No plausible explanation is available for this conditioy 
unless it may be an unverified assumption that teachers, feeling tha: 
left-handed pupils may have a tendency to make reversals, exercise 
more care with them to prevent such responses than with the right 
handed pupils. 

TABLE Ill 


REVERSALS OF ALL Tyres Mape py THE LEFT- AND RicHut-HANDED Puen 
READING TESTS 


Grade 1 Grade IT Grade III 

Reversal ’ - =a 
Errors L-H RH LH R-H L-H h-H 
18-19 pe 

16-17 1 0 

14-15 Z t ; ! 

12-13 2 2 2 1 } 

10-11 2 3 1 1 1 I 
2-9 3 1 9 9 i 7 
6-7 2 7 5 il 6 7 
4-5 7 1 16 15 ’ 10 
2 1 7 12 8 1 16 
0-1 9 1 > “ i 7 
Cases ; > is is 
Mean 6.33 7.42 6.13 6.09 1.67 1.75 
S.D 134 5.14 3.54 +19 3.40 2.70 
PEM 51 60 32 29 33 26 
PE .aier 78 43 41 
Nifference 1.09 04 OR 

Diff P.B.aver 1.39 09 19 

Table IIL exhibits distributions of the reversals of all types on si 


tests, whieh may loosely be referred to as reading tests: naming lowe! 
case letters. naming capital letters, pronunciation of words in isolated 
lists, oral reading of isolated sentences, oral reading of a story, and 
selecting of words naming given pictures. These data corroborat 
conclusion previously stated that there is no pronounced difference 
the responses of the left- and right-handed groups, but the tende: 
even stronger in the results of this series of so-called reading tests ' 


on the results of the total series of tests. 
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More detailed data showing not only the facts concerning the number 
| pupils ‘different types of reversals made by the groups of left- and right- 
ower yuded pupils on four reading tests: pronunciation of words in isolated 

differ ys, oral reading of sentences, oral reading of the story, and choosing 
no ee sords for given pictures, but also a classification of the errors indicating 
OUps of which portion of a given word the error occurred and something of 
groups ‘se nature of the error made are given in Table IV. This table and its 
dition mpanion table of percentages, not reproduced, reveals no fundamental 
wg that ferences in the responses of the two groups of pupils, although the 
ereiser «tal number of errors of all types was greater for the right-handed 
right mwoup in Grades I and IIT and for the three grades taken together. 
TABLE IV 


ov ERacw Type or Error MApbeE By LEFT- AND RiGcHt-HANDED PUPILS ON 
Four READING TESTS 


Grade I Grade II Grade TIT Total 

2 =— ==, a ge ey —>~ ae S . caer pa 

LH R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H 

toversal 85 93 85 84 31 33 201 210 

tial Reversal 18 24 61 58 53 72 132 154 

r Reversal 50 57 50 58 48 17 148 152 

tral and Final 

Parts 95 131 2&2 248 190 195 567 574 

Part 110 154 330 338 279 298 719 790 
ing and 

nal Parts 9 i4 92 92 47 43 148 179 

ng Part 85 90 299 215 109 162 493 467 
ginning and 

Central Part 70 104 28 113 61 64 259 281 

ral Part 142 168 610 550 609 598 1361 1316 

Added 36 48 104 108 134 156 27 312 

is Omitted 30 36 170 168 181 187 381 391 

rds Substituted 

from Experience 17 50 83 66 60 €5 160 181 
r Sounds 

Substituted 100 108 122 131 46 59 268 298 


lotal Errors 847 1107 2416 2229 1848 1969 5111 5305 


The data in Tables V and VI are slightly different from those given 
i previous tables in that actual scores made on individual tests are pre- 


ted. Table V displays the comparative achievement of the two groups 
lowe} 


lated 


i pupils on four tests involving the selecting from four or more given 
tems that one like the key item, 7. e., selecting like words, like letters, 
e numbers, and like designs. The score on each test of this group 
‘tests is the number of correct responses made. Table VI is based upon 
results of the test in which the task involved is to underline a pair 
‘given items if both items are alike. This test consists of seven different 
pes of items: capital letters, lower case letters, two-letter words, num- 
ers with two digits, three-letter words, four-letter words, and five-letter 
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TABLE V 
\CHIEVEMENT OF LEFT- AND RIGHT-HANDED PUPILS ON THE Four Tests | 
THE SELECTING FROM GIVEN ITEMS THE ONE OR ONES CORRESPONDDD ‘ 
TO THE Key ITe.t 
Grade I Grade II Grade III 
Type of , — A — — 4 
Data L-H R-il L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R 
Selection of Like Words 
Mean 7.30 9.07 13.29 14.16 19.32 20.54 13.94 4 
Sp 456 , 58 6.06 5.56 6.86 5.16 7.56 
P.E.M ; 6 55 50 67 51 i4 j 
P.E.aire a3 74 84 
Difference 1.77 87 22 
Diff P.E.aier 2.13 1.18 5 
Selection of Like Letters 
Mean 11.30 11.06 16.38 16.49 21.21 21.13 16.85 ' 
sp 7.36 6.88 6.58 6.58 5.12 4.08 7.46 j 
P.E.M a6 80 60 60 50 40 4 j 
PE airt 1.17 a4 64 
Difference 24 11 OS 
Diff P.E.aire 20 13 12 al R 
Selection of Like Numbers 
Mean 10.64 9.85 18.09 18.05 ©2308 94.17 18.04 Q H 
Sp 6.98 6.98 5.60 6.38 4.76 3.68 7.40 
PEM 82 a2 51 8 i7 t6 i] 
P.E.aitt 1.1 76 59 
Difference 79 04 1.09 
Diff P.Eaier 69 04 1.84 
Selection of Like Designs 
Mean 10.88 11.91 18 64 18.93 22.04 23.62 17.96 8 
S.D 7.54 7.60 6.80 5.36 4.70 3.32 7.66 . 
P.EM a8 so 62 53 16 32 45 4 
P.E.aice 1.24 81 7) , 
Difference 1.03 29 1.58 ' 
Diff P.E.airt 83 36 2.87 
TABLE VI er 
COMPOSITE Scores MADE BY LEFT- AND Riagnt-HANDED PUPILS ON THE Test ID Rig 
rok MAatTcnine or LeTrers, NUMBERS, AND Worps 
Grade I Grade IT Grade IIT Oy 
Ty pe of -—— 
Data L-H R-H L-H R-H L-H R-H L-u I 
Mean 44.70 40.76 71.91 65.91 90.42 94.58 71.84 
S_D 22.36 21.04 22.97 23.68 16.58 17.66 27.07 
P.E.M 2.63 2.47 2.09 2.16 1.62 1.72 1.56 n thy 
P.E.aire 3.60 2.00 © 36 
Difference 3.94 6.00 4.16 PSS 
Diff P.E «itt 1.09 2.00 1.76 , 
is i 
words. The score on each seetion of the test is right minus wrong same 
the test as a whole, the sum on the individual sections of the test. ©! €S8 
the composite scores are given in Table VI. 
hat T 


The results in these two tables represent additional evidence t! 
significant differences exist in the responses of the two 
out of 16 possible comparisons exhibited in Table V, the achievem: 
the right-handed pupils is superior, although none of the critical : 
is as high as 3.00 and most of them are less than 1.00. In 3 out 0! 








groups. In | 
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comparisons of relative achievement, presented in Table VI. 
the achievement of the left-handed pupils is superior, but again the 


ratios suggest no certain differences in the responses of the two 


TABLE VIT 
\LS MADE ON TESTS DESIGNED FOR SHOWING REVERSALS BY LEFT- AND RIGH' 
HANDED PUPILS WHEN CLASSIFIED ACCOKDING TO EYEDNESS 


Number of 


ss and Eyedness Cases Mean s.D P.E.M. 
I led and Left-eyed 63 16.07 9.15 78 
led and Right eyed 61 15.28 10.05 87 
led and Mixed-eyed 12 19.16 12.10 2.36 
iunded and Left-eyed 45 17.75 11.55 1.16 
40 nded and Right-eyed 83 18.40 10.30 76 
@ anded and Mixed-eyed 5 15.00 6.60 1.58 
: tal Left-eyed 108 16.76 10.25 67 
tal Right eyed 144 17.09 10.30 .58 
lixed-eyed 20 17.50 10.45 1.58 
Handedness and Eyedness 146 17.40 9.85 55 
Handedness and Eyedness 106 16.18 10.80 1.05 
TABLE VIII 
RATIOS OF DIFFERENT ITANDEDNESS AND EYEDNESS GROUPS IN MAKING 
REVERSALS ON TESTS DESIGNED FOR SHOWING REVERSALS 
: Groups Compared P.E.aire Difference Diff P.E aire 
unded and Left-eyed with 
. eft-handed and Right-eyed 1.17 79 68 
ght handed and Right-eyed with 
: Right-handed and Left-eyed 1.39 65 16 
ft-eyed with 
All Right-eyed 88 33 38 
eft-eved with 
Mixed-eyed 1.71 74 43 
Right-eyed with 
Mixed-eyed 1.68 il 24 
Same Handedness and Eyedness with 
Opposite Handedness and Eyedness 1.18 1.22 1.03 
lables VIT and VIIT present data on the number of reversals made 
the series of tests designed for showing reversals according te handed- 
ess and eyedness. The comparisons made possible reveal that the vari- 
us handedness and eyedness groups respond with approximately the 
sume number of reversals. The critical ratios for combinations of handed- 
M ness and eyedness are with one exception all less than 1.00, indicating 
t any existing differences are probably due to chance. 
The data obtained from the responses made by the left- and right- 
I anded pupils to the many types of situations provided in the battery 
f tests used furnished opportunity for numerous other types of com- 
os parisons, but the limits of this discussion preclude other than mention 
? of some of the conelusions: (1) In reproducing designs from memory, 
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the right-handed pupils made a slightly higher number of both correc 
reproductions and reversals. (2) In reproducing capital letters, the left 
handed pupils made more reversals than the right-handed pupils. | 
greatest difference in the reversals for the two groups was in making 


capital Z, a letter most often reversed by the left-handed group. (3) |) 
reproducing digits, the right-handed pupils made more reversals tha) 
the left-handed pupils. The digit ‘‘9’’ was most often reversed | 


There is no difference in the achievement of the two groups in the tests 
designed to measure facility in cheeking reversals of key words or nun 
bers. (5) The results on the tests involving naming of objects in 
square or in a horizontal row revealed that the left-to-right eye habi: 
was almost universally established in both left- and right-handed pupils 
and that there was no difference in the responses of the two groups 
these activities. (6) There was a great variety in the method of r 
sponding in the test involving copying designs, but no single method w 
peculiar to either handedness group, although at times there was e 
dence that one group showed preference for a given method. (7) Ther 
was no relationship between handedness and the direction of facing of 
animals drawn, as 55.88 pereent of pictures drawn by left-handed pupi 
faced left, 42.65 percent faced right and 1.47 percent faced neithe 
direction; and as 49.26 pereent of the pictures made by the right-handed 
pupils faced left, 45.59 pereent faced right and 5.15 percent faced neither 
direction. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The one outstanding conclusion derived from the numerous types ot 
comparisons made of the responses given to situations in this battery « 
tests involving reading or activities closely related to the mental reactior 
in the act of reading is that handedness per se with the two groups 
under consideration had little or no influence on the type of reading 
responses made. Left-handed pupils reacted to the various reading situ 


ations just as right-handed pupils did. In these two groups of pupils 
selected maximum attention was paid to obtaining groups of pure hand- 
edness. Whether similar results would be obtained with groups of so 
ealled naturally left-handed pupils who had been trained to be rig 
handed or with groups in which neither left nor right-handedness !s 
dominant, only extensive future investigations can determine. 


it 








PRESTIGE, AS MEASURED BY SINGLE-EXPERIENCE 
CHANGES AND THEIR PERMANENCY 


DanieEL H. Kup, I 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
INTRODUCTION 


(HERE are many situations wherein it is important to inquire into the 


ost effective methods that can be employed in changing attitudes, and, 


sequently, to determine whether changes brought about by the methods 
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ed have any permanency. Especially interesting are those changes 
wht about by a single experience. 
'here have been various studies’ made into the conditions of attitude 
ives in addition to studies which deal with changes which may reason- 
single-experience’’ sit- 


be called sudden because they result from ‘‘ 

ms.2 All of these studies indicate the possibility of causing changes 
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in attitudes by such methods as: a course of study, a lecturer, p 
campaign stimulation, a written statement, moving picture, ete. 

But there are no studies available, to the writer’s knowlede: 
permanency of changes in attitudes due to a single-experience sit ati 
The study presented below aims at discovering the perms 


of any kind. 
It deals with communication by prin 


neney of such attitude changes. 


only without verbal instructions. 


GROUPS SELECTED 


} 
at 


Three hundred and forty-three students pursuing graduate st 
educational sociology at Teachers College were used as subjects. T) 


were divided into six sections in the following manner: Sections T and 1 


were equated statistically on the basis of the initial seores on Harper's 
test, “' A Social Study.’’ Each section was composed of members of ty 
distinet class groups. Section IIT is a group used in a previous stud 


and ineluded here for comparative purposes only. Sections TV, V, and V! 


are made up by random selection from two class groups. 


TEST USED 


Harper's = - Social Studs shies was the test selected for ise been IN 


its suitability for edueators and because of its high reliability and es 
tablished validity. The test contains seventy-one propositions dea 


with social, economic, political, religious, international and edueatio 


problems 
CONDITIONS OF TESTING 


The proceedure followed in administering the tests the first tin 
the six sections was strietly according to directions of the author « 


insta! 


test At the seeond administration which oeeurred, in each 


new conditions were introduced in ord 


one week after the first test, 
hea. 


produce the desired changes in attitudes, either toward a more 


or more conservative point of view as defined by the author of t! 


The special eonditions which were set up to bring about these ce! 


in attitudes are now deseribed. 
* Arnett, Davidson, and Lewis. ‘‘ Prestige as a Factor in Attitude C! 
d Social Research, XVI September-October, 19Sl1), pp- 19-55 


Nocioloay ai 
imerican Educato 


. Har per, M: nly H. Nocial Be hefs and {ttitude s of 
No. 294. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teac! 


tributions to Edueation, 
The test is printed separately by the 


lege, Columbia niversity, 1927. 
College, Bureau of Publications 


®* Except in the ease of Section III, where there was a four-week interval 
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hree of these sections (I, II, III) the Harper tests were dis- 
d together with a separate sheet on which appeared seventy-one 
rs corresponding to the seventy-one propositions of the test. Be- 
wh number there was either a plus or minus sign, indicating 
v the liberal response to each of the seventy-one propositions. 
liberal responses were so distinguished by the author of the test.® 
wt of these sheets, given to Section I, was introduced by the fol 
statement: ‘‘A large number of lay citizens, selected to represent 
cal voters, passed judgment on each proposition of this questionnaire. 
average agreement on the 71 propositions was 98 percent. They 
d the items as they are marked below.’’ This section can now be 
mbolized as ‘‘ Lay Citizens—Liberal.”’ 
\nother set of these same sheets, given to Section IT, was introduced 
this statement: ‘‘A earefully selected group of social scientists 
logists, ceonomists and political scientists), as experts, passed 
lyment on each proposition of this questionnaire. Their average agree 
on the 71 propositions was 98 percent. They marked the items as 
ire marked below.’’ This seetion can now be symbolized as ** Social 
Experts—Liberal.”’ 
\ third set of these same sheets, given to Section IIT, was introduced 
s statement: ‘*A very earefully selected group of graduate edu- 
» of maturity.and experience, chosen from ten outstanding schools 
lucation in this country passed judgment on each proposition of this 
‘tionnaire. Their average agreement on the 71 propositions was 98 
ut. They marked the items as they are marked below.’’ This see 
can now be symbolized as ‘‘ Edueators—Liberal.”’ 
ese statements were not true but were merely formulated for the 
wses of this experiment. The subjects were instructed to read the 
ment carefully and then to continue with the test. Sections I, IT, 
[Il were treated identically, therefore, with the single exeeption that 
ithorities referred to in the statements were represented as different. 
order to measure the influence of the mere marking of the proposi 
alone without any ‘‘authority,’’ Section TV was handled in the 
ing manner: All the propositions on the test blanks, given to the 
nts, were marked with the ‘liberal’? response as given by the author 


test. The printed instructions were: ‘‘In marking the test will 


ease put your own plus or minus sign to the left of the one already 


rper, M. H. Ibid. pp. 36-38. 
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there.’ No further oral or written instructions were given. 
blanks will be referred to hereafter as the ‘“‘liberally prepared 
blanks. 

Section V was handled in the same way as Section IV except t! 


‘ 


the propositions on the test blanks were marked with the ‘‘ conservat 
response as given by the author of the test. These blanks ean now 
referred to as the ‘* conservatively prepared ’”’ test blanks." 

Section VI was used as a control section in order to determin 
changes would oeeur on a second testing if no influence at all was broug 
to bear. To this section was given the sheet containing the items as ind 
cated above but without liberal or conservative markings and wit 
any introductory statement. 

The permanency of the changes which oecurred was ascertained | 
administering the same test to Sections I and II eight weeks after t 
second administration, in the same manner that they were tested th: 


first time, that is, with no markings and no statements whatsoever 


TREATMENT OF DATA 
The number of conservative responses made by each individual 


used as his seore. Means and standard deviations for each section \ 


computed and used for comparative purposes. The technique o 


significance of the difference between means was employed. Th 
difference between the initial and second means for each section is | 
measure used to indicate the change in attitude. A smaller mean sco! 
signifies a less conservative or a more liberal attitude on the part \ 
section studied. 

FINDINGS 


A. On changes of attitudes.—Table I presents the means, stand 
deviations, differences between means and the significance ratio 


initial and seeond tests for the six sections. 


‘For example: Item No. 8 reads: ‘‘If any facts should be found fav 
socialism they should be omitted from histories written for high school use.’’ 
‘‘liberally prepared’’ test blanks, this item was marked with a minus | 
the parenthesis preceding the statement; on the ‘‘conservatively prepared 
blanks, it was marked by a plus (+) sign in the parenthesis. Similarly for t 
of the seventy propositions of the test. 


; 


°A period considered sufficient to allow for the forgetting of their origina 
ings. Studies in forgetting show that most of it occurs within a few days 
Ebbinghaus, H. Uber das Gedachtnise, Leipzig, 1885, p. 94ff; and Pint 
Educational Psychology, 1929, pp. 254-261. 





lt 
change is practically zero. 
he changes toward liberalism are reliable, since they are all well 


ONE 


~ 
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TABLE I 
CHANGES TOWARD LIBERALISM FOR THE Stx SECTIONS 
Changes 
Initial Scores Second Scores to 


Liberalism 


— = 


Score 


Score 


ses 
Conservative 


Second Mean Score 
*s in 


ean Conservative 


Difference between Initia 


" Number of Ca 
Shane 


m and 


“ M 
ws ( 


1s Liberal) 


Liberal) 
Liberal) 


Blanks 
19.38 7 7.7$ ; rf 86 4 


19.56 29 9.62 c } 0.06 50 118 85 


lating the S.D. of the Diff., the ‘ ar) rrelation coefficients were computed for 
ns as follows 
700 Section IV 7R2 


Section I 2 
Section \ R43 


Section IT 578 
Section ITI 625 Section VI 921 


will be noted from these data that all the mean seores on the second 
x are more liberal except in the ease of the control group where 
With the exception of Sections V and VI, 


three times their standard deviations. It is certain, then, that 


differenees are true differences and not due to sampling errors. In 
ise of Section V, there are only 96 chances in 100 that the true dif- 
ce is greater than zero and in the ease of Section VI, there are only 


inees in 100 that the obtained difference is a true one. 
nee there is practically no ehange for the control group (Seetion 


all the other shifts in attitudes noted for all the sections must be 


to the experimental conditions introduced into the second testing. 


anges for the first three sections occur on approximately 50 percent 
items originally marked conservatively by the group. The condi- 
nder which these changes were brought about measure, therefore, 
ect of combining the suggestion of the marked items with the rela- 
ffeet of the different types of prestige embodied in the three groups 


med in each of the statements. 
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From the results on Section [TV one sees the effect of the ‘ 
prepared’’ test blanks. This factor alone of merely marking 
beforehand changes the attitude position of the section by 6.72 
toward liberalism. It measures the prestige of liberal markings 
i.e., minus suggestions of the authorities elsewhere cited. The differ 
therefore, between 6.72 (Section IV) on the one hand, and § 
9.72 (IT) and 10.46 (IIT) on the other, may be thought of as div 
added effect of the statements. The values then of authority 
under conditions deseribed are 1.85 for (1) lav citizens, 3.00 
social science experts, and 3.74 for (IIT) educators. Moreover, th 
differences between 8.55, 9.72 and 10.46 may be thought of as the relat 
degrees of prestige of the different authorities referred to in the respect 
statements. If this is true, then edueators have exerted the greatest 
fluence, social science experts somewhat less but twice as much as 
citizens It is interesting to note, however, that even lay citizens 
noticeable prestige. 

Probably the major prestige of ‘‘edueators’’ is due to the edueat 
setting of the testing—the subjects are edueators of experience doi 
graduate work in Teachers College. 

Although the shift toward liberalism brought about by thi 
servatively prepared’’ test blanks (Section V) is not statistically 
cant, yet it may be worthwhile to inquire why there was any el 
the liberal direction at all. If the liberal marks served as suggest 
fluences and caused the subjects to agree with the markings, t! 
conservative marks served as a counter-suggestive influence eau 
subjects to disagree with the markings. This is probably due to 1 
that the subjects were too sophisticated and realized that the p 


conservative markings to some of the items were ridieulous. Thi 


engendered, then a tendency on the part of the subjects to giv 


the opposite rm oonse or a liberal answer to the prepared const 
markings 0} test. 
B. On trriability of pre stige.—In order to indicate the re 
fluence of the various factors, a prestige index was formulated as 
Median Change 
First Median 
Md. (x, xX 
Md., 


xX 100 or 


x 100 
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esults are given in Table II for all the subjects of Sections I, II, 
[V and for the ‘‘most liberal’’ and *‘most conservative’’ quar- 


ach section. 


TABLE II 
VARIATIONS IN PRESTIGE INDICES 


Most Liberal Most Conservative 
Entire Group Subjects Subjects 


Lia! 
onservative Score 
edian Change 


M 


First Median 


m this table, it is seen that, for the group as a whole, the rank 
the various factors in prestige is: first, ‘‘eduecators,’’ second, 
science experts, ’’ third, ‘‘lay eitizens’’ and last, ‘liberally marked 
without statement. It is striking that for the group as a whole 
« for ‘‘liberal markings’’ alone is considerably lower than the 
n the other instances suggesting that this difference is to be aec- 
for by the additional element to the ‘‘liberal markings’’ of the 
ons in the terms: ‘‘edueators,’’ *‘social science experts,’’ and 
ens”’’ as authorities. It is also worthwhile to note that the ‘‘ most 
subjects deviate most markedly from the prestige effeets upon 
tions as a whole. It is significant that when all the four sections 
bined the average change for the ‘‘most conservative’’ and for 
beral’’ subjects is approximately 50 percent of the total pos 


nove 


do the ‘‘most liberal’’ and ‘‘most conservative’’ of the subjects 


ward liberalism under the different suggestions? As seen from 
the change is greatest for the ‘‘most liberal’’ quartile under the 


of ‘‘edueators’’ with a prestige index of 73; that these are in- 
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fluenced slightly more by ‘‘liberal markings’’ with a prestig: 
$8 than by ‘‘social science experts’’ with a prestige index of 46 
by ‘‘lay citizens’’ with a prestige index of 39. But for the ‘‘: 
servative’’ quartile the ‘‘social science experts’’ have the greatest prestig 
with an index of 63. ‘*‘ Edueators’’ come next in influence with a prestige 
index of 58 and ‘‘laymen’’ last with a prestige index of 48. T! 
conservative’? are influenced least by ‘‘liberal markings’’ as seen 
prestige index of 24. 

(. On the Permanency of Sudden Changes in Attitudes.—For 
venience in reading, the scores on the initial and second tests for Section 
[ and IT are repeated together with the results of the third testing 


presented in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 
RESULTS OF First, SECOND, AND THIRD TESTINGS FOR SECTIONS I AND I] 


First Time Second Time Third 


7.86 1.069 


8.10 1.102 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE THREE TESTINGS 


Difference between 
Second and Third Means 


i 


782 10.94 2.37 O75! 
873 11.13 2.54 O.827 


t 


la ents of 00 were used in calculating the S. D 


ort » cooofici 70 
computed from the actual data but an r of .700 is approximately the 


See Table I.) 


Analyzing the data from Table III, we may say that the « 


largely permanent since there is only a slight reversion to f! 


position by the two sections. The difference between the second 


means for Section T will, under similar conditions, be at least gre 


zero, and therefore, more conservative and the third time whil 
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may be less than zero and therefore in the opposite direction, 


| liberalism the third time. However, the differences between 
nd third means for the two sections are well above three times 
idard deviations. It is certain, therefore, that these differences 
differences and that, under similar conditions, the change toward 
sm, noted as a result of the experimental factors introduced at the 
nd testing will persist during an eight-week period—the interval used 
s experiment. 
lle two types of prestige, that of lay citizens and of social science 
erts, do not seem to exert any appreciable difference in influencing 
stability of a change in attitudes. There is a slightly greater perma- 
1 the case of Section IT, which was given the statement regarding 
i science experts. 
Whether this change over a period of two months is due to the condi- 
s of the seeond testing or to other conditionings entering in to in- 
the attitudes of these students, during the interval between the 
rs, will have to be determined by further research. 


SUMMARY 

It is possible to eause a shift in attitudes toward the liberalism on 

‘imately half of the propositions, which were originally marked 

atively, by manipulating suggestion and prestige in the foregoing 

The control seetion did not change. 

These shifts in attitudes are statistically reliable. 

lhe greatest amount of prestige is enjoyed by educators as author- 

or graduate students in education. 

When items are marked liberally, prestige of print is great 
in the ‘‘mere marking’’ to effect significant changes toward lib- 

b) when items are marked conservatively, though positive sug- 
operates, there may be, however, sufficient counter-suggestion in 
ere marking’’ to reveal slight changes toward liberalism, though 
iiges are not statistically significant. 

‘or ‘most liberal subjects’? educators have most prestige and lay 
east; for ‘‘most conservative subjects,’’ social scientists have 
prestige and ‘‘mere markings’”’ least. 
anges toward liberalism, brought about by statements saying 


citizens or social science experts ‘‘marked the items as they are 





below’ and giving the liberal response to all the items, are per- 
ver a two months period. There was a reversion to conserva- 
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tism or a loss to liberalism on approximately only 10 pereent 


items. 
CONCLUSIONS 
1. Sudden changes in attitudes ean be effected by contro 


gestion through print. 
Different authorities have different degrees of prestige 


e same authorities have varying degrees of prestige 


o. The 
ilar conditions for ‘*most liberal’’ as compared with most ‘‘ conse: 
The findings here would suggest that administrators 


subjects.’ 
ested in securing attitude changes of conservative educators tow 


eralism might get better results from social scientists than from ed 


The permanency of such changes cannot be taken for grar 


! 


must be discovered by subsequent testing after a sufficient period 


for forgetting. 
5. Reversion to original attitudes does occur in this instance |} 
to the extent of approximately 10 percent of the change noted 





MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN ARCHERY* 


Epitn I. Hyp 
University of California at Los 


{nae le s 
MOISE. 


THE purpose of this study is to present the results of an 
to measure achievement in archery. 


The investigation is based 
ssumption that accuracy in archery is a eriterion of achievement 
activity. Therefore the scores represent the degree ot accuracy 
ement, 
Problem.—At the present time the only evailable records of 
nent in archery are tournament scores, made by expert and ex 
ed arehers under highly comp titive conditions. These seores 
‘a high degree of proficieney and skill, and as sueh may be con 
measure of Obviously such seores are not 
with those made by beginning students in archery. It is 
necessary for the 


new standard of 
With this in mind it seems 


standard of achievement should be based on 
ial yn rformance of a group ot stu lents with no previous CX 


S a 
ible 


achievement. 


instruetor to establish 
nt for the inexperienced archer, 
» assume that the 


a 


us Investigation Most of the literature of arehe rv Is devoted 
istorical aspects of the subject, or to a detailed deseription and 
f the teehnice of shooting with the bow and arrow 
only one source of 
inden 


a 


The writer 
information which bears direetly on t] 
nvestigation This is the study condueted by .: = 
whose subjeets were confronted with the problem of acquirit 
in shooting with the bow and arrow by 
of learning. The ck vree of aceurac) 
rire" 


the trial 
trom the po 
if 


and erro! 
Was me: 


isured in terms of 
arrow struek to the 


int where the 


eenter of the 
was found that the general laws of learnine operat 
tion of skill in archery as in the other aets of skill 


e in the 


Also, there 
lose correspondence between the distribution of practice and the 


of improvement, a given amount of practice being more efficient 


| 


stributed through manv short yx riods than when concentrated 
Vv iong ones.’ 


s study was carried out by the 
Edueation at the University 
iS greatly indebted to Professor Williat 


ell as for his interest throug! 
shiey, K >. The 
WwW 


Vashington: Cc 


Professor 


writer 
of 


nder the guidanee of Dr. J. Harold 
of California at Los Angeles 
his generous cooperation 
out the experiment 

fequisition of Still in Archery. Vol. VII. 
arnegie Institute, 1915), pp. 105-128. 
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Need for the Study.—The need for objective measurement in t 
of physical education is evident to everyone who is concerned wit 
part of the educational program. Notable progress has been mac 
Brace, Rogers, Bovard and Cozens, using acceptable statistic 
cedures. These studies, however, are largely confined to the defi 
and analysis of fundamental motor ability and general physical efficie 
rather than the measurement of achievement in a single sport 

Many activities included in the physieal education program 
lend themselves readily to objective measurement. In this respect 
ery has a distinet advantage due to the fact that a numerieal syster 
scoring is used to express the degree of success or failure. 

What is required in archery is an objective seale for evaluating | 
scores that are made by beginning students at stated distances and at | 
end of a definite period of instruction and practice. A series of 
of achievement based on the performance of beginning archers 
meet this need and serve the following purposes : 

1. Provide an objective means of grading achievement in are 
2. Stimulate interest and achievement in archery on the part o 

student. 

3. Aid in evaluating the efficieney of instruction. 

4. Suggest improved methods of instruction in archery 

Results Expected.—The specifie results expeeted from the test 
cedure outlined in the subsequent pages of this study are as follows 

1. The average score for beginning students in archery for 20 ) 

30 yards, 40 vards, and 50 vards. All are standard distar 

wemen and girls. 

2. The average seore for beginners in the Columbia Round, : 
ard event used in archery competition for women and girls 

A comparison of the achievement of beginning arehers, 

specifie amount of instruction and practice, and the achiever 

experienced archers. 
t+. The correlation between achievement in archery as repres 
the seores, and height, weight and mental ability of the ar 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


t? 


Sub jects —The subjects used in the investigation were 75 


and sophomore women enrolled in four classes of required phys! 


eation at the University of California at Los Angeles during t! 
semester of 1931. All were unselected as far as motor ability 
cerned. Only students with no previous experience in archer) 


eluded in the study. 
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inistration of the Test.—All classes met twice a week for approxi- 
thirty-minute period. Due to the University system of sched- 
isses the interval between periods was not the same in all four 
inder observation. Two classes met on Monday and Wednesday. 
luesday and Thursday, and one on Monday and Friday. This 
ce in the interval between practices made it possible to observe 
et of this factor on achievement. 
equipment used consisted of standard practice bows and arrows 
verage quality used for instructional purposes in archery. The 
ere of lemonwood 5° 6” in length and varied in weight from 22 
ls to 28 pounds. The majority of the bows were 24 pounds in 
The arrows were cedar practice arrows 26 inches in length. 
ranges included in the test were standard distances shot by women 
in archery. They were: 20 yards, 30 yards, 40 yards, and 
our practice trials of 30 arrows each were shot at each range 
ws were shot in agreement with recognized archery tournament 
lure, each archer shooting six arrows consecutively, termed an 
Thus five ‘‘ends’’ were shot each day of practice. 
Since four practices were required at each distance, and classes met 
twice a week, a minimum of two weeks was required for completion 
‘tice at each range. This was somewhat extended at times due to 
ement weather, but in no instance was the number of practices re- 
| or the order of the distance to be shot changed. All four practices 
distance were completed before advancing to the next range. 
No additional practice in shooting was permitted either before or 
the elass period. This was easily controlled due to the inaeccessi- 
of archery equipment away from the University. 


Students were asked to coéperate with regard to regularity of attend- 


so that all practices within each class would be separated by the 


time interval. Students who were absent made up the practice 
| and followed the same progression as outlined above. Thus each 
nt shot the same number of arrows, the same number of times at 
distanee in the preseribed order. 
lhe seores for a made-up practice were designated as such on the 
‘ss score sheet. In this way it was possible to observe the effect on 
ement of any irregularity in the interval between practice periods 
each class. 
isual weather conditions, such as presence of strong wind, exces- 
at or cold, or any other factor which might influence the shooting 
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or resulting seores of the entire class were observed and record 
future use in interpreting the results of the test. 

Instruction and exercise in the fundamental technie of shooting 
ceded the recording of scores for a period of three weeks. Dir 
were then given for scoring and recording seores. The objective 
urement of achievement began at this point. 

Vethod of Scoring.—All seores were made on standard target 
four feet in diameter, and were scored in accordance with the 
rules of the National Archery Association of the United States. 

In archery the standard target face consists of a central dise 9-6 
nehes in diameter, and four eoneentrie rings, each 4-8/10 in 
width, painted, rt spectively, beginning at the center: gold, rec 
black and white. The target is placed so that the center of the 

ir feet from the ground. 

The point values on the target are: gold, 9: red, 7; blue, 5: 

white, 1. An arrow eutting two colors counts as having hit the 

Arrows rebounding from, or passing through the scoring 
target count as one hit and five in value. 

Each student recorded her own seore on an individual seore 
nd returned the eard to the instructor at the end of the elass 
The scores were then cheeked for aceuracys and entered on a elass s 

by the instruetor. Thus, a permanent daily record of achir 
was on file for each student, and for each class separately. 


Final Prac free Ti sf In addition to the practice periods pre 


deseribed a final event was selected to retest the ability of the st 


to shoot the various distances practiced earlier in the semeste) 
Columbia Round, an official event used in archery competition for 
was selected for this test. 


Phe (‘ol imbia Round is as follows: 


24 arrows at 50 yards, 
24 arrows at 40 vards, 


24 arrows at 30 yards. 


\rrows were shot in four ‘‘ends’’ of six each, and in ordet 
The score for this event is the total score made at all three dista 
The Columbia Round was selected beeause it offered a means 
paring the achievement of beginning students im archery, after as 


amount of instruetion and practice with achievement on official 
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Tournament Scores in the Columbia Round.? In archery com- 
the Columbia Round is shot consecutively and requires approxi- 
one hour for completion. Therefore, it is necessary to perform 
rt of the test outside of the regular class period. 

scores for the group designated as advanced, were the scores 


vy 35 women who shot in the National Archery Tournament in 


The seores for the group of beginners were those made by the 


ects included in this study. 

janization and Treatment of Data.—Before making distributions 

kind the seores for each day or practice were reduced to an average 

or each arrow shot. There were two reasons for this procedure. 
rst. the wide range of the scores obtained would have necessitated the 


large and unwieldly intervals. Second, the ayerage score per 


s a_more accurate statement of achievement than the total score 
tter is meaningless unless directly associated with the number of 
s shot to produce the score. 

o distributions were made of the scores for each practice or trial: 

ill scores made on the same day, and (2) of the scores of all stu- 
the elass for the same trial. The latter distribution included 


CS made-up by students who were absent on the day of the prescribed 


\ comparison of the median scores of these two distributions did not 
n appreciable difference in achievement as a result of the increased 
| between the practice periods. In most cases wherever any dif- 
existed it was evident only in the second decimal place of the 
score. Consequently, all cases were used in future distributions, 
scores represented the same trial even though the interval between 
es varied somewhat. 
ilvsis of the data was made with respect to variability of per 
ce of each class separately for each of the four trials, and at all 
listances included in the main part of the experiment. This is not 


ted here but is ineluded in the diseussion of results which follow 


National Archers Association of the United States conduets a National 
nt annually, at which the championship of the United States in Archery is 
The Columbia Round is one of the events in which women compete it 
meni All scores made in the Tournament are published in the Nation 
\ssociation Bulletin. 
Bulletin of the National Archery Association The 5lst Ann ral Char pior 
ament, Canandaigua, N. Y., August 11-14, 1951. Bulletin No. 171, 
931, 
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hiv sults of the Test—By far the most important result of the experi- 


was the establishment of tentative norms of achievement for a 
vroup of beginning women archers. Table I shows the total dis- 






























































RE lL. MEDIAN Scores FoR Four CLASSES IN ARCHERY AT 20, 30, 40, AND 50 
YARDS, ON EACH OF Four TRIALS 


ition of scores made by all subjects. The results summarized in this 
apply only to the achievement of this group under the conditions 


+} 
fied. 
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It will be noted that the median seore for each suceeeding trig] ix 
greater than the preceding one. This is shown more clearly in Figure | 
The existence of this practice effect at each distance is indicative of 
typical learning curve. 

The fact that there is steady improvement between trials at ea: 
distance is probably due to the fact that the amount of practice record 
in the experiment was not sufficient to bring the skill of the subjects ne; 
the limit of improvement for that distance. Had practice at each rang 
been prolonged for many trials, there would undoubtedly oceur losses 
achievement on some of the trials and a general levelling of improveme: 
as the limit of skill was approached at each distance. 

(Gireater accuracy was aequired from the first to the fourth tria 
20 vards than at any other distance. This seems to indicate that the 


is rapid initial learning in archery as in other aets of skill. The lack 


equivalent inerease in accuracy at the other distances may correspond | 


losses in achievement or lack of improvement which would norma 
occur in the learning curve had all practices been at the same dista1 
for the entire experiment. 

This is borne out by the findings of Lashley that in the aequisit 
of habits necessary for the production of skill in archery, initial progres 
is quite rapid but all later progress is slow. 

In spite of the fact that the distance between the four ranges was | 
same (10 yards), the levels of achievement represented by the med 
scores for the four distances are not equally separated, as might |» 
peeted. Instead, the medians for 20 and 30 vards are found to be nv 
each other, and similarly, the medians for 40 and 50 yards 
ence between the medians for 30 and 40 yards is more than twir 
difference between either of the other two. 

This leads to the econelusion that the subjects found it more dif 


to make the adjustment trom the 30-yard range to the 40-vard 





than they did to change from 20 vards to 30 yards, or from 40 va 
50 vards, although the inerease in distance was the same in eae 
It is possible that this may coincide with a plateau in the learning | 
or that it marks a period of temporary loss in accuracy. 
(Comparison of the median scores of each class separately at ea 
tance ineluded in the test indieated a slight superiority of the two 
ing classes at both 40 and 50 yards. At the 50-yard range t! 


morning classes were superior to the afternoon classes on all fou 
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ere are two reasons which might explain this apparent superiority 


morning classes at the longer ranges. First, there is the possibility 


e general fatigue of the subjects in the afternoon elasses as a result 
er college work. Greater steadiness and uniformity of the actions 
ved in shooting are required for accuracy at 40 and 50 yards than 
er of the shorter distances. 


Lashley found that an average varia- 
two degrees of are in the relative position of the hands results in 
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MEDIAN SCORE AND QUARTILE RANGE For Four ArcHERY C1 


ASSES A1 
20, 20, 40, aNnp 56 YARDS 
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an average of 25 inches from the center of the bulls-eye at 40 
This is reduced to slightly less than one and one-half degrees at thy 
50-vard range. In both cases the arrows would miss the target complet: 
The second factor which might have caused the afternoon scores | 
be lower was the fact that there was a noticeably stronger breeze blowing 
across the range during the afternoon. The effect of wind on accura 
of shooting is much greater at the longer ranges than at the shorte: 
The results of the test are summarized in graphie form in Figure || 
This chart shows the average median score of each archery class, as wi 
as the combined average and interquartile range of the scores of al! sul 
jects, at each distance in the test. The loss in accuracy, as measured |y 
the scores, is clearly indicated as the distance from the target is increased 
Columbia Round.—This event was the final test consisting of 24 
arrows shot at 50, 40 and 30 yards, respectively, making a total of 72 
arrows in all for the Round. The purpose of the event was to retest t 
ability of the subjeets to shoot at the various distanees previous 
practiced. 
A comparison of the median average score per arrow in the Colum! 
Round with the median average score per arrow made at the samr 


tance during the practice period, is shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF MEDIAN AVERAGE Score PER ARROW IN THE COLUMBIA 
SAME DISTANCE IN THE PRACTICE PERIOD 
\verage for All Average on Fourth 
Distance Trials Tria) 
0 Yards 1.26 1.37 
40 Yards 1.63 1.82 
Yards 2.55 2.72 


In each case the average score per arrow in the Columbia Row 





found to be higher than at the same distance in the practice period 
is accounted for in two ways: first, it may be due to the fact t! 
subjects knew that the Columbia Round was to be considered as a 
practical test of their ability in archery, and consequently made a gr 
effort at this time: second, it is more likely that the inereased ac 
is due to the cumulative effect of the previous practice in shooting 


was shown during the practice periods at each distance that ther 


steady improvement with additional experience. It is interest 
note, however, that achievement was greater at each of the short 
tances in the Columbia Round than at the same distance in the p 
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GURE TIT. COMPARISON OF ScoRES MADE BY EXPERIENCED AND BEGINNING 
ARCHERS IN THE COLUMBIA ROUND, SHOWING MEDIAN ScoRt 
AND QUARTILE RANGE FoR EACH Group 


eriods in spite of the fact that the subjects had not shot at 40 and 30 


ds for several weeks. 


\ comparison of the seores of the beginning archers and advanced 


ers is shown in Figure III. It must be remembered that the advanced 
hers represent a high degree of achievement in archery. The scores 
this group in the Columbia Round are the result of an unlimited 
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amount of intensive practice in the event, as well as wide experien« 

shooting, extending In some eases, over a period of many years. T| 
scores made by the beginning archers represent a limited and fix: 
amount of instruction and practice at the various ranges ineluded in ¢! 
Columbia Round, and but one practice in the event prior to the final test 
Judging from this evidence it is clear that beginning students in arehe) 


do not compare favorably with experienced archers in the Columb 


Round, under the limited practice conditions provided in this experiment 


Experienced archers are far superior to beginning archers at all ranges 
in this event, and particularly so at the shorter ranges. 
The results of the correlations of the scores in the Columbia Row 


for both beginning and advanced archers are summarized in Table II! 


TABLE III 
ION OF SCORES IN COLUMBIA ROUND 


75 Cases) 

Beginners 
91 + .O14 
89 + 17 
66 > 044 
64 


70 + O30 


A comparison of the coefficients of correlation of the scores of begi: 
ning and advaneed archers indicates that achievement at 40 yards i 
Columbia Round is the best measure of the ability of beginners, wher 
achievement at 50 yards is the best measure of the ability of advar 
archers in this event. The relationship between the scores made at « 
range is greatest for beginning archers between 40 and 30 yards, a 
advanced archers between 50 and 40 vards. 

(Correlations were made between the height and weight of the beg 
ning group of archers and the total score of the Columbia Round 
the following results: Height and Total Score in the Co 
Round: r Is = 075. Weight and Total Seore in Columbia Ri 
r 19 O75. The coefficients are both positive but are so low 
while a slight relationship exists between the measures it is too 
to be of significance. Apparently, height and weight are of no impor 
as far as suecess In archery is concerned, as measured by the seores 
by beginning archers in the Columbia Round. It was impossiblk 
tain all of the necessary data to make a similar correlation for the 
of expert archers 





lumb 


riment 


ranges 


1(CHIEVEMENT IN ARCHERY 6S) 


ile not a part of this study, it is of interest to report here the result 
additional correlation made between achievement in archery and 
| ability. The semester following the one in which this study was 
the Otis Higher Examination was given to all students enrolled in 
vy classes. The correlation between the scores in this test and the 
core in the Columbia Round for 131 students was found to be prae- 
Zero, 

e absence of any correlation in this case may be due to the fact 
e students included in the experiment represent a selected group 


as mental ability is concerned. 


portunity for further research—Archery offers many possibilities 


ditional research in objective measurement. A continuation of this 


night inelude further investigation under three headings: achieve 


physiological and psychological relationships, and physical factors. 


nder achievement the scope of the test might be extended to include 


beginners in archery, but students with a varving amount of 


ous instruction and experience. Standardized norms of achieve 


{ should be developed which could he used in ot! er schools and col 


where instruction is given In archery. 
e influence of fatigue and visual acuity upon success in archery 


des intere sting possibilities for physiological research, The deter- 


tion of the fatigue point and point of maximum efficiency in shoot 


ould aid in the establishment of a practice period which would pro 
maximum skill in arehery. The height, weight and strength of the 


with relation to the weight of the bow used and the degree of 


ss attained also comes under this heading. The relationship of in 


nee and emotional stability to skill in shooting offers opportunity 


svehological investigation which might lead to an analysis of the 


ties necessary for suecess in archery. 


vsical factors which influence achievement in archery include the 
velocity and direction of wind on aeeuracy in shooting, and the 
of temperature and humidity upon the efficiency of bows and 
eh studies would assist in the classification of students and would 
le a more seientifie method of evaluating achievement. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
‘ollowing general conclusions apply only to the particular results 


nditions specified in this experiment. 
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1. Tentative norms of achievement were established for begin 
archers for 20-, 30-, 40- and 50-vard ranges. 
2. There was a definite practice effect at each distance. This y 
shown by the steady improvement in skill from one practice to the n 
‘ Apparently achievement in archery follows the customary learning eur) 
. 3. The difference in the interval between practices had no apprecial 
effect on the seores of beginners. 
. 4 Slightly superior achievement was shown by morning elasses | 
by afternoon classes in this experiment. This variation may be di 
fatigue or the effect of increased wind in the afternoon. However thes 
two factors probably should not be overemphasized. 

». Greater achievement was made at each distance in the Colum! 
Round than at the same distance during the practice period. 

6. The limited amount of practice provided in the Columbia Ro 
in this experiment for the beginning students does not compare favorah 
with the achievement made by experienced archers in this event 

7. There is a high positive correlation between the scores madi 
each of the three distances ineluded in the Columbia Round and the 
score for the event. 

8. There was a sufficiently high correlation between the scores ma 
at the three ranges in the Columbia Round with each other, to indi 
the existence of a definite relationship between the scores at each distan 
This relationship is greatest for beginners between the 40- and 30-yar 
ranges, and for advanced archers between the 50- and 40-yard ranges 

9. If the Columbia Round is used as a measure of achievement 
archery, the scores made at 40 yards are the best measure of the abilit 
of beginners, and the scores made at 50 yards the best measure o! 
ability of advanced archers. 

, 10. The correlation between height and weight and the seor 
Columbia Round was positive but was too small to be significant 


parently height and weight are neither advantageous nor disadvant 


as far as achievement in archery is concerned. 
11. No relationship appears to exist between achievement in a! 
as measured by the scores in the Columbia Round, and mental abi 


measured bv the Otis Test. 





DY OF THE FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE UNSATIS 
FACTORY SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT OF FIRST 
YEAR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Zor BurRELL BAYLISS 
University of Wisconsin 
\ivrcn thought has been given to the education of the subnormal 
teachers go out from our colleges, set up ideal situations, 


=_ 


leavor to lead underprivileged individuals to the limits of their 


litarv boundaries. This emphasis on environment for the subnormal! 


{, but superior persons deserve no less consideration. Gifted 
lents should be eneouraged to make the maximum adjustment to en 
nent, but for the sake of society as well as themselves they should 
stimulated, also, to make the utmost use of their hereditary endow- 

liere is a phase of waste in education which may be minimized bh: 

lanning for and advising of high rating students. The reasons 

e failure of a considerable number of women students of high 

stie aptitude to do better than average work in college are highly 


sting and important. 


THE PROBLEM AND SOURCES OF MATERIA! 
lhe purpose of this study is to ascertain causes for the unsatisfactory 
astie attainment of a group of eighty first-vear women students, 45 
om registered in the College of Letters and Science of the | niversit 
Wisconsin in September, 1929, and 35 of whom registered in Sep 
1980. All of these students had a high school psychological per 
tile rank of 90-100 on the tests given for college entrance. A gerade 
nt average of over one point (1.00) in either semester of the freshman 
vas set as the minimum achievement. 
lhe material was obtained from the tabulations of psychological! 
tests in the Bureau of Guidance and Records, personal records in the 
of the Dean of Women, admission blanks in the office of the Regis- 
und from personal interviews with the students selected fer the 
The data were recorded on guide ecards from which significant 
s were spread on two charts. As the analysis of the problem pro- 


of 90-100 were registered in 


\pproximately 180 women having a H.S. P. P. R. 
1929 and 1930. Media 


Letters and Science in each of the years 
:. was 94.6, 
thio State Psychological Test. Columbus: Ohio State University, 1929. 
itmerican Council Psychological Examination. Washington: American Coune! 


ation, 1O50, 


OS7 
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ceeded, twelve special tables, four type group studies, and eight indir 
ual case studies evolved. As much as possible of the material is present 


here in abbreviated tables and ease studies. 


DISCUSSION 


Human personality is too variable to be irrevocably set down in shor’ 





terms opposite any heading. Broad generalization, however, pern 
classification of the data of this investigation into (a) family backgroun 
b) elementary and secondary school experience, and (¢) conditions 
attitudes and accomplishment in college. 

A Family Background.—(a) Thirty-nine of the eighty eases 
‘only girls’’ in their families, eighteen of these being the only 
Nineteen were eldest, and nineteen were voungest children, twelve 
eighty being ‘‘middle’’ children. Studies have not shown that 
children differ materially from children in families of three or 
but there is evidence that parental indulgence, over-stimulation, 
competition with other children, and constant effort to meet adult st 
ards tend to make the only child’s adjustment to his own ag 
difficult An only child, a junior now in the University, said recent 
‘I feel younger today than IT did when I was twelve years old.’ 
only girl has many of the same problems as the only child. If 
mately twenty-five pereent of the first vear women students wit 
scholastic aptitude do work at a low level, an intensive study o 


daughters leads us to inquire: 


1. Do parents develop in daughters right mental attitudes 


higher edueation : 

Does lack of motive and jy rsistence outweigh high seholast 
titude? 

Does even the superior girl expect edueational opportunity 
to that of her brother? 

b) In eighteen eases one or both of the parents were decease: 
effect of a broken home was manifest in nervousness, excessive In 
denee, inability to regulate social activities, untidiness, or fatigue 
by home responsibilities. 

ce) Of the 160 parents, sixty-six had had some college edu 
There is no evidence from the study that their influence was mor 
able than that of the parents who had had secondary or elem: 
schoul edueation only. See Table I) 


The Only Child, Smith College ies in Social Work, | 
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TABLE I 
FAMILY BACKGROUND 


ace in Family Parents Deceased Parents’ Education 


hild 18 Father College 

girl 21 Mother j Secondary 
tal Both (1 case) : Elementary 
4 ) 
— Total No data 


Total 


TABLE II 
High ScnooLt AND UNIVERSITY AVERAGES 


High School Psycho University Grad Point Averages 
School logical Percentile , 
rages Ranks Semester I Semester IT 
Rank ’ ir. Pt. Av F Gr. Pt. Av. F 
100 5 2.0 1 
99 1 
98 1 
97 1 
96 b j : 1.5 
95 o 1 
94 1 
93 1 
92 1 
91 l 
90 


Total 
Mean 


13 
Total 


B. School Experience—— (a) In the elementary school thirty-one 


dents skipped one or two half grades, nine skipped three or four half 
rades, and two of the eighty skipped five or six half grades. High 
children adjust readily to promotion, but the quality of work 
by certain members of this group in the University indicates that 
ipid promotion in the grades weakens the foundation and that the 

is far-reaching. 
Forty-three students in the group attended thirty-nine Wisconsin 
eli schools, and thirty-four attended forty-nine different out of state 


chools. In this connection the most striking effect was found in the 





‘ transfers. Six students who transferred three or four times in high ) 


did not continue beyond the sophomore year in the University. 
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¢ ly pes of high school activities reported were: athletie, ¢ 


and soeial, literary, music, art, and drama. Undesirable study 
brought about by too many activities in high school carry over int; 
University ** Activity girls’’ do not study effectively, are otter 
stimulated and tired, and frequently find difficult adjustments to ma 
in the | niversity, 
d) Home study ranging from a half hour to four hours daily, was 
" the rule, only two reporting no home study during high sehool. Sixt 
students had written term examinations. (Eleven high sehools gave 1 
long examinations Exemption from examinations was reported 
nine students, all of whom expressed disapproval of exemption beea 

Examinations would have been good practice.’’ Several stated t! 
their limited experience in examinations and independent preparat 
of assignments in high school had not given them adequate training 
the long units of work in the University. 

«) The mean high sehool average for the group was 85.6, the rang 
72-95. The subjects giving the most difficulty as shown by high se! 
vrades were (in the order named) algebra, Latin, French, geometry, 
tory, physies, English, chemistry, bookkeeping, and Spanish. The reas 
viven by the students for failure were ‘‘illness’’, ‘‘not understood 

uninterested,’ *‘too much outside activity.”” (See Table IT.) 

Between high sehool and University fifteen students were out of se 
one-half to two vears on account of employment, illness, needed res 
helping at home, attending technical schools, or travel. 

(. Jn the University a) The average age at registration was seve! 
teen vears, eleven months; the median being eighteen years, one mont 
Chronological age was an important factor in five cases, but **imn 
itv’ was marked in sixteen cases. 

b) In this high rating group neither health nor employment 
themselves affeeted the quality of work negatively. Employment 
housework, as waitress, typist, saleslady, clerk, tutor, or in caring 
children ranged from one to five hours daily. Since students work: 
greatest number of hours made fair progress, evidently factors 
than, or in addition to outside employment were the determining 
fluences. One student emploved five and one-half hours a day fi 
four semesters with grade point averages of 1.6, .8, 1.5, 1.6 respect 
Another student emploved four hours daily throughout her four v 
the | niversits improved her erade point average cons stently fY 


‘ ») 


in her first semester to 2. when a senior. 
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Surveying college residence as a factor in college success, we 
t the conclusion that ‘‘where comparisons are made between groups 

ability, girls living in rooming houses have lower standings than 
in dormitories, coéperative houses, or sororities.’’ 4 
Thirty-seven of the eighty were pledged to sororities in their 
Rushing and pledging cause emotional stress which 


simen vear. 
s difficult to separate from the general excitement of adjusting to 
ersity life. Not ‘‘making a sorority’’ or holding off for the desired 


ty show more disturbing effects than being pledged promptly. 
Forty-seven students reported definite purpose in continuing 
edueation, seventeen had a vague purpose, and fifteen had none. 
one there was no report, but her marriage during her freshman 
vear and withdrawal from the University accounts for her major interest. 
Subsequent change of purpose, * and in a few eases non-academic aims 
such as ‘*daneing teacher’’, ‘‘stage work,’’ ‘‘aviation’’ add weight to the 
f that many women students have not a definite purpose at the time 

f entering the University. 

f) The largest number of eases belong to the ineonsistent study 
Fifty-nine of these freshmen lacked knowledge of how to study 
Their time was not 


were inconsistent in their plan and application. 

dgeted, they ‘‘put in time’’ but did not concentrate, they read slowly 

poorly, and did not keep assignments up to date. 

ve) In 164 courses the eighty students earned grades lower than ¢ 
BY) 


ng their freshmen year, history (48 eases), French (32 


eases), ana 


TABLE TIlI 
UNIVERSITY DATA 


Type 
Dormitory 
Approved house 
\t home 
Private house 
(Room and Boar 
Withdrawn 


Total 





mpbell, Ruth. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
ir had transferred to another course before June, 


jor before January, 1935, 
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geography (15 eases), leading in frequency. Comparing this with , 
former study we have made of 179 probation cases, we find again tha: 
first-vear women students have their greatest difficulty with history and 
French.® Contrary to our finding in the former study, this high rating 
group had a lower percentage of unsatisfactory grades in English. This 
suggests that superior language ability may have contributed to high 
averages in high school. 
(h) In the University, the grade point averages of the study group 

were: First semester, range 0 to 2., median .9; second semester, rang 

13 to 1.9, median 1. 

Before June, 1931, there were seventy executive actions (probatior 
advised to withdraw, or dropped) for fifty of the eighty students. Fi) 
more such executive actions were taken for this group by December, 1933 


This indieates that academie difficulties occurred chiefly in the first two 
years. In addition to the ‘‘probation’’, ‘‘advised te withdraw’’, an 


‘‘dropped’’ actions, there were thirty executive actions relating to ad 
justment of students. Two were denied readmission, 10 re-entered 
6 reduced programs, 9 transferred to another course or college of th 


University, and 3 conditions lapsed to failure. This total of 100 ex 


TABLE IV 
MORTALITY OF THE Group 


Number of Semesters Enrolled in the University 
Year Entered , 7 ; 6 
1929 ° ‘ ° P @ ' 
1930 ; F , 
Total ; ‘ 9 . : ‘ 


Enrolled in the University 


Granted 
No. of June Tan Tan Tune Oct Feb June Tune 
Students 1931 1932 19388 1933 1934 1034 193 
45 22? 16 . 11 l l 
a5 26 14 
is 3u 11 


e retarded 
5 retarded 
1 retarded 


* Bavliss, Z. B. Executive Actions for Women Students at the Univer 
Wisconsin, 1926-27. Unpublished. 





ry and 
rating 
This 


0 high 


Tou) 


, Tange 


hatior 
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-e actions for a group of 80 women students of superior capacity is 

ising. 

\t the end of the first two years, June, 1931, only forty-eight (22 
of the 45 who entered in September, 1929, and 26 of the 35 who entered 
in September, 1930) of the original eighty students remained in the 
University. A year and a half later, January, 1933, 30 were still enrolled, 
16 of whom entered in September, 1929, and 14 in September, 1930. At 
the present time, February, 1934, nine of the original 80 are still in 
attendanee at this University. Eight are Wisconsin residents seven of 
whom reside in Madison, and one is an out of state student. (All but 
one entered September, 1930.) Degrees have been awarded to thirteen 
of the eighty students; to eleven in June, 1933; one in October, 1933; 
and one in February, 1934. The nine students who are still in the Uni- 
versity expect to receive degrees as follows: June, 1934, six; June, 1935, 
two; February, 1956, one. 

It is reasonable to suppose that some of the 58 who left the University 
of Wiseonsin without completing their work for a degree have continued 
their edueation elsewhere. Complete information is not available at 
histime. It is known, however, that two have attended business colleges, 

ree were certified to other universities, and two reeeived degrees from 
small colleges. We wonder whether a larger pereentage of this group 
of SO high rating women should or could have been continued at the 


ly iversity of Wisconsin. 


CASE STUDIES 
lhe unlimited number of personality traits and environmental in- 
luences that condition the suecess of each student makes each individual 
ease unique, so that even rough classification is difficult. Four type 
rroups, however, seem justifiable : 


|. Inconsistent Study.—Students with vague objectives fell in this 


zroup. They were uninterested, and having formed poor study habits 


n high sehool, neglected their daily preparation, took meager or un- 
rganized notes, avoided the library, studied too little and at irregular 
inreasonable hours. Other factors contributing to the failure of 
students in the ineonsistent study group were little experience in budget- 
time for study, sleep and recreation; emotional disturbances left 
from high-school years or developed by love affairs or difficult 
tments in college; too frequent visits home; and inability to read 


lly. 
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2 Outside Em ployme ni Apparently the ambitious, healthy st 
with ability to organize her work, and who does not waste time, nec: 
hesitate to undertake as much as four hours daily employment. St 

in this group succeeded in their studies while employed for four hour 
at reasonable times of day, if the student program was kept at the mir 
mum requirement, and no extra-curricular activities were attempt 
The majority were normal girls who must earn their expenses, but among 
the sixteen emploved were found also the over-social tv pe, the plodder 
and the neurotic. Lack of system, poor study technic, slow and 
critical reading were noted in most of these cases. 

3. Emotional Disturbances.—One-fourth of the eighty student 
studied were ineluded in this tvpe group. Symptoms evident rang 
from twitehing hands or face to decided neurotie behavior. Five | 
affairs culminated in marriage before the end of the freshman y 
Several students seemed to be suffering from ‘‘the pressure of the times 
These students rushed from one thing to another, they said they ‘* had: 
time.’’ They developed superficial methods of work, looking af thing 
rather than info them. One girl, seldom in her room at the dormito 
when advised against perpetual motion, replied, ‘‘I’m afraid I'll mis 
something.”’ Individual attention should be given to high strung, over 
stimulated girls of this type in the eritieal vears of college life 
emotional and social adjustments make heavy demands. Fo 
emotional type the prescription varies from happy recreational op 
tunities to mental hygiene. 

4. Jmmalurity.—Sixteen of the eighty students, ranging in age frot 
sixteen to nineteen years, were classed immature. Eleven of them w 
voungest or ‘only * ehildren, only two of the sixteen were ‘* middl 
children. Three were nervous, four were very shy. Ten lacked interes 
and ambition, were restless, indolent, unstable, over-social, or thoug!' 
they preferred business to college. Academie weaknesses were inal 
to concentrate, to take notes, to organize material, and to budget tin 
The majority of the sixteen ‘‘dated little’’, making mostly girl fi 
Guidanee for this type should include (a) instruction in how to s' 


to organize, to read, and to budget time; (b) social supervision, inc! 


ing help in making social contacts and formulating social standard 


ideals. 
Eight individual case studies were made. Two of these casi 


interesting illustrations of buoyaney and depression. 
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EVALINA 

We present Evalina, only child, vivacious, physically well-developed, 
us, yet with a manner which bore out her personal estimate ‘‘T 
myself in no small esteem.’’ Evalina skipped three half grades in 
ementary school. She had a high school average of 86.8 from three 
schools, one of them European. She entered the University at 

teen with a high sehool psychological percentile rank of 94.6. 
ler parents, living across the continent, were both indulgent, but 
lifferent objectives and standards for Evalina. Well dressed, wel! 
vroomed, with too large an allowance, and one definite purpose ‘‘to have 
vould time’’, she was rushed by four sororities and pledged one the 
rst week of school. Her interests were ‘‘ reading fiction, poetry, drama ; 
ting fiction, all recreations, and all sports.’’ No voeational objective 
ippreeiation of the eultural advantages of a college education and 

too easy social success resulted in low mid-semester grades. 

lina called on the dean. She ‘‘felt tired, wanted to go home and 
things over with dad.*’ An exchange of telegrams brought the 
r’s disapproval of the long trip during the semester. Without warn 
Kvalina moved from the dormitory where her parents had selected 


room for the vear and went to live in her sorority house. Evidences 


The spoiled child’? beeame marked. Her word could not be depended 


her temper was on the surface, she became careless in dress, cut 
ses, and failed to keep appointments. She said that she ‘‘felt worn 
and her ‘‘eves hurt her at night,’* she ‘wanted to drop a subjeect.”’ 
vas allowed to drop that subject, but advised that she must attend 
ther classes. She failed to do so, and before the end of the year 
‘ dropped for neglect of University work. 
With characteristic irresponsibility she started for home without 
ing her parents when she would arrive, nor that she would stop on 
vay to visit an aunt. Having left no address at her sorority house, 
nal service of the University was to help her parents locate her 
Inability to cope with the complexities of life when she found herself 
e first time on her own responsibility led her to failure. In her 
lness she felt that her parents had ‘‘overstepped their parental 
irity.”’ Native ability was not lacking, but this voung girl, over 
with material comforts, opportunities, and parental indulgenee, 
never learned to work up to her capacity nor toward any worthy 
tive, and could not adjust herself to the freedom of a large 


rsity. 
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ENID 

And we present finally, Enid, age twenty, phlegmatic, over-weight 
unattractive, self-supporting, and earnest, eldest in a family of eigh 
girls. Orientation Week bored her for she knew the campus, thought 
she knew how to study, did not believe one could be over-studious, and 
was eager to get her first assignments. 

She had worked her way through high school, and was employed by a 
young housewife who had little knowledge of how long it takes to per 
form household tasks. Enid worked conscientiously, and obliging! 
‘*kept the children evenings’’ in addition to her four hours of housewor 
two of which were done before breakfast each day. Every evening sly 
began studying late, finished her assignments at midnight, and the 
‘‘read for an hour to rest’’ herself. Her voeational interest was vagw 
‘teaching or secretarial work’’, she thought, ‘‘probably.’’ Her father 
was a partial invalid and believed little in higher education for girls 
She owed it to the family purse to carry the maximum program. Shi 


had no interest in activities, nor time for any. Lonely, overworked 


vaguely worried, and in poor health, she made lower grades each semester 

During her two years in the University she was given the best possi 
counseling. Quiet, pleasant, evidently willing to follow advice, Enid sat 
during conferences either smiling, or looking into space with a fixed 
stare. At the student clinie every effort was made to improve her healt! 
Iler program was reduced and for the last six weeks of her second vi 
she was relieved of all outside work and her expenses paid from tl 
student welfare fund. This financial assistance was given her because 0! 
her earnestness, and the probability that a girl with a high school ps 
chological percentile rank of 92 might bring up her grades in two su! 
jects if allowed all her time for study. She finished her fourth semeste: 
however, with minus grade points and was dropped. A year later sli 
reentered the University only to fail again. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A study of their family background, elementary and _ high-s: 
experience, and conditions and accomplishments in the University sli 
that the following factors contribute to the unsatisfactory schol! 
attainment of first-year women students: place in family; loss of mot! 
or father; frequent promotion in the elementary school; too many 
school activities; exemption from examinations; frequent transfer; | 
tal immaturity; type of college residence; lack of definite purposé 
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stent study; emotional disturbances; and over-emphasis of social 
Little effeet on success is shown by parents’ lack of higher educa- 


hy attendance at out of state high schools; early sorority affilia- 


or by health and employment if other factors are controlled. 
conclusion, several constructive suggestions rather than definite 
dies are offered. 
High scholastic aptitude as shown by high-school psychological 
tests does not assure college success. 
Each ease is an individual study and cannot be set in a group 
except for general diagnosis. Physical, mental, and social infor- 
mation relative to each case should be as nearly complete as 
possible. 
High rating students need guidance as well as do those of less 
ability. 
(juidanee should be personal, friendly, and available at all times. 

). In large mstitutions where close contact and supervision of stu- 
dents by the faculty is impossible there is need of trained and 
systematie counselors whose entire time is available for students 
and their problems. 

i. Wise treatment of problem cases should not be the sole aim. A 

general counseling service, emphasized in the freshman year, un- 
doubtedly reduces the number of problem cases, prevents con- 
fusion, and student mortality. 
Apparent needs in the life of some first-year college women are 
better technic of study, sufficient and wholesome social life, the 
stimulation of competitive situations, and an adequate number of 
fundamental ideals by which to stabilize their thinking. 


. 
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FELL ALPINE DEE 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE LABORATORY AND THE 
CLASSROOM IN THE SCTENTIFIC STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


The laboratory study of education is based upon the assumption that 
the gap between the laboratory and the elassroom ean be bridged. A 
cepting the more moderate conception of scienee which holds that th: 
laboratory furnishes not established rules of procedure but cues to better 
thinking, a question of the first magnitude arises in the field of educa 
tion: ‘‘How is this gap between the laboratory and the classroom to ly 
bridged ?”’ 

In the first place, T would lke to eall attention to the faet that thy 
rules of science are, for the most part, generalizations about the group and 
are not necessarily applicable to the individuals in the group. This 
statement is easily verified by examining the data from whieh generalize 
tions arise. The coneluding statements of scientific investigations ru 
somewhat as follows: When everything is considered (i.e. the conditions 
of the investigation reported) the probabilities are about 99 in 100 ¢! 
the difference herein reported in favor of the experimental method is 
true difference, or some such statement. Such a deseription may or m 
not be an adequate deseription of the group, but it is not a deseription | 
individuals. While the generalization may hold for many of th 
viduals in the group it may not hold for others. Insofar as educatior 
concerns itself with individual pupils, teachers, and classes, generalizatio 
made about groups whether derived from classroom experimentat io! 
from laboratory experimentation, must be applied to individuals 
great care. 

A further problem involved in bridging the gap between the 
tory and the classroom in the seientifie study of edueation is that of 
nizing appropriate points of application. Suppose that it has been esta! 
lished that distributed practice is better than concentrated pi 
Realizing, of course, that this principle has been tested for only a | 
the many situations to which it may be applied (this faet may or m: 
be important according to one’s view of the nature of induction 
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cher to recognize appropriate applications? This question entails 
rtieular difficulty so long as one thinks in generalities. But, spe- 
v, by what criteria does one decide upon the applicability of 
ic principles? If one shifts the point of view from the teacher to 


pervisor, how may the supervisor judge of the extent and effee- 


ss of the applieation of scientific principles of teaching? To bridge 
» one should need to reeall that validated principles of classroom 
tion may be highly subjective. To make the application of experi- 
lv determined principles of classroom instruction more objective 


i 


ight offer some sort of a definition of each principle in terms of 
‘ teacher and pupil activities and conditions. This ean be done 
more difficult problem arises out of the problem of determining 
er the activities and conditions essential to an appropriate applica- 
a given principle are or are not present. In this connection it 
d be reealled that in observing classroom instruction one does not 
e principles but activities and conditions, and these are not segre- 
ed according to the principles but numerously mixed in the normal 
of classroom instruction. 

he problems cited above are merely illustrative of the many problems 
ed in bridging the gap between the laboratory and the classroom 
scientific study of education. The writer feels confident that this 
can be bridged but it does not follow as a matter of course; neither 
| necessarily represent the least difficult of the many aspects of the 
ntifie study of education. Of course the very existence of laboratory 
tudies of edueation rest upon the assumption that this gap ean in a 
easure be bridged. It is the purpose of this editorial to eall special 
tition to the necessity for giving more attention to the problems in- 

d in bridging the gap between the laboratory and the classroom. 

A. S. BARR 
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Percy, Lorp Eustace, Editor-in-Chief. 
The Year Book of Education, 1983 and 
1934 (London: Evans Brothers, Lim- 
ited, 1933 and 1934), 860 pp. and 
950 pp- 

The second and third volumes of this 
annual publication provide a mass of ex- 
ceedingly valuable data for students of 
The 1933 volume 


continues and in large part completes an 


comparative edueation. 


extensive survey of facts concerning edu- 
cation in the British Empire and includes 
a brief seetion on education in seven for- 
eign countries. There are highly con- 
densed but practical sections on statistics, 
finanee, educational law, vocational edu- 
cation, elementary and secondary schools, 
visual and auditory educations, religious 
education, and school architeeture. The 
discussions though brief are genuinely in- 
forming and stimulatingly eritical. 

The 1934 volume again presents finan- 
cial and legal data for the United King- 
dom and adds to the world survey ma- 
terial of the two 
Special features of this volume are chap- 


preceding volumes, 


ters on the educational systems of 


English-speaking nations, brief sum- 
maries of the organization of education 
in about sixty foreign countries, com- 
parative diagrams, a comprehensive sur- 
vey of secondary education in England 
and Wales, Seotland, Canada, and the 
United States, and a study of the text- 
book situation throughout the British 
Empire. English reading, internationally 
minded educationists will hope for the 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. ke} 
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continuance of this publication fro» 
year to year as a particularly fine source 
ef infermation and intelligent comment 
on edueation the world over. 

M. H. WILine 
University of Wisconsin 
BENNETT, ANNETTE. A Comparative 
Study of Subnormal Children in th: 
Elementary Grades. Contributions t 
Edueation, No. 510 (New York: RB 
reau of Publieations, Teachers (Co! 
lege, Columbia University, 1932), | 
ix + 81, 
Administrators, teachers, and other 
persons interested in the edueation 
subnormal children are indebted to Dr 
Bennett for a scholarly investigatior 
which compares two groups of subnormal 
schools of Baltimor 


The study analyzes the school achiev 


children in the 


ment, educational history, physical traits, 
and certain personality manifestations 
of a group of fifty subnormal ehildren, 
uged 12.5 to 13.5 years selected from reg 
ular classes and compares the results 
with similar data seeured for an equal 
number of children of like age and inte! 
from 


iigenece ratings selected special 
classes. 

In general, the similarities of the t 
groups were more striking than their dif 


ferences. The mean seores in voealula! 
tests, for example, differed by on|) 


Ratings on the MeQuarrie Tes 


ie 


14 


words, 
for Mechanical Aptitudes showed ! 


ferences. Neither group showed more 
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ess in arithmetic reasoning than in 
rithmetie eomputation. In agreement 
with other studies, both groups averaged 
better in arithmetic and 
than in reading age and grade. 
slightly better 
sin reading, arithmetic and spelling 


The author points 


tor slightly age 


E08 706208 08 


results showed 


RK 


n tfror it, 

letermine from the data whether or not 
better 
teaching in the regular grades or to the 


t rrade group. 


‘ 
~ 


however, that it is not possible to 


difference due to 


may be 


omment 
LLIN selection of the children for transfer to 
special classes. There is a presump- 
tion in favor of the hypothesis that se- 
the 64a? 


were there 


tion may be answer, since 


bad Ba ial 


paratey 


be th classes responsible, 
tions { be expected a progressively in- 


k: B es 
pils with additional years of attendance 


retardation of special class 


ts) . special classes. Such progressively in- 
eusing retardation does not appear.’’ 
\ factor which may have influenced the 


evement of the two groups appears in 


finding both for socio-economic and 


physieal status. Determination of 
facts as telephones in the homes, 
itomobiles, and the taking of summer 
ations indieated the possibility of a 
lightly superior status in the ease of the 
subnormal group remaining in the regu 
On the physical side, while 
defects 


nd in the special class group exceeded 


I vrades, 
mean number of physical 
it for the grade group by only .5 of a 
t, there was a marked difference in 
the 


croups; only 62.5 percent of the special 


s defeets reported for two 
gt as contrasted with S81 percent of 


srade group having normal vision 
eves, 

the reviewer, the comparison of 

i¢ achievements of subnormal 

nh in special classes and in regular 

gr is far less important than a com- 


parison of personality traits and be- 
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havior. It may be accepted at the outset 
that such academic proficiency as these 
children may aequire beyond the barest 
minimum will be limited at best and will 
contribute relatively little to their happi 
ness or to determining their employment 


The 


attitudes they acquire, however, and the 


or their use of leisure in adult life. 


personality traits which they develop are 
of prime significance, 

In this connection, it seems significant 
that the findings of that part of the in 
vestigation which comprised teachers’ 
ratings of the two groups on twenty-five 
traits, showed superiority of statistical 
significance for the grade group in only 
one item, namely, permanence of moods, 
while the special class group had superior 
ratings in health, leadership, desire to 
excel, sympathy and tenderness, desire to 
know and originality. 
that 


children in the special classes expressed 


It is probably significant more 
a preference for active games carried on 
did the 


remaining in regular 


with other children than sub 


normal children 
grades, 

The author gives evidence of scientific 
training and conscience in drawing few 
conclusions from the data assembled, and 
the 
more careful selection of the children se 
leeted 
the 


and remedial instruction. 


these are concerned with need for 


for classes and for more care in 


matter of remedial health measures 
The monograph ends by emphasizing 


the social needs of subnormal children 
and recommending that major attention 
be focused on activities which will serve 
these needs, ELIZABETH L, Woops 


Los Angeles City Schools 


KANDEL, I. L. Education 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 


goo 


Comparative 
(Boston: 
1933), pp. xxvi 


There is a common saying that a man 
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who uses but one language does not know 
even his own language. With equal truth, 
one may say that an educator who studies 
the schools of but one nation does not 


know even his own sehools. For an 


understanding of any object is likely to 
he increased by the study of other ob 
jects with which contrasts ean be found 
and comparisons made. 

and comparisons 


Contrasts among 


school systems are often unfortunate. 
They are likely to be based upon deficient 
different 


systems, the support, the means for train- 


knowledge of the purposes of 
ng ten lie rs, the pupils selected for edu 


eating, and of the social and political 


conditions of the localities or nations in 
which the schools are located. Americans 
have been told, for example, that, since 
German boys complete forty-eight vears 
hours of Latin in their secondary schools, 
American boys should or could do the 
same. This assertion is made with defi 
cient knowledge about all the items just 
mentioned, 

The contribution by Dr. Kandel in his 
Comparative Education will enable eduea- 
tors to avoid such errors. He has searched 
‘six of the leading edueational labora 
France, 
United 


He has in 


tories of the world England, 


Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
States’’—for his materials. 
terpreted his findings ‘‘in the light of the 
forees—politieal, social, and cultural 

which determine the character of national 
facts 


interpretations are pre 


svstems of eduecation.’’ Essential 


combined with 
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sented in a manner which enables th 
readers to draw contrasts and to make 
comparisons with profit. 

The 
effective. 


tion, the training of teachers, and ele 


this 


General topies, as administra 


organization of volume is 


mentary and secondary edueation, are 


used as chapter titles. To obtain a con 
prehensive view of elementary education 
in all the countries, one needs, therefor 
This plar 


enables the author to make more effeetiv: 


to read but a single chapter. 


comparisons of conditions in all the eour 
tries than is usually the ease when t! 
countries are treated serially in succes 
sive chapters. For the reader who desires 
a picture of the general edueational plar 
in a single country, it is necessary, 
course, to search through seven different 
chapters. This longer search would gen 
erally be rewarded by the finding of va 
unable additional information about tle 
work of other countries, 

If, as the author contends, educational 
progress depends upon enlightened pul 
opinion and sound leadership, this volum 
should be read by all school administra 
tors and publie leaders. For all students 
of the internationalism which has already 
come to us, the book is essential. Courses 
in comparative education ean, with this 
compendium, vie with courses in compa! 


tive government. Such materials need ! 


defense for either their professior il 


their cultural values. 


Wiis L, | 


University of Washinaton 
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choloau of Tone and Music, Genetic 


orTH, PAvI Studics in 
P 
Ps 
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\ 
MI 


hology Monographs 
ssachusetts: 


reh, 1934), 94 pp. 


rhis monograph contains a number of 
studies in the psychology of tone 
It contains a discussion of a 


mie 


‘ 


f e extent to which similar tonal 
nts are accepted by three different 
and the left 


a possible social factor in aesthetic 


roups; musical talent 
a note on noise, dissonance, and 


cross rhythms; dyad prefer 


the player piano as a possible aid 


hing; the Lipps-Meyer Law; the 
and Kwallwasser batteries; and 


Kwallwasser-Dykema Musie Tests as 


! 
re 


wieal tools. Bibliography. 
The 


A Survey of Scien 


. MADALINE. Vecasurement of 


ic Ahilitics: 
Studies in the Field of Graphic 
New York: 


poration, 1933), 


The Psychological 


90 pp- 


author discusses published tests 
tistie appreciation, artistie ability, 
awing seales; studies of personal 
| temperament of artists; investi 


s now in progress; use of tests in 
sand in voeational guidance; prob 
of 


need investigation, and con 


ns. Bibliography. 
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Individual Differences, 


RutH EaAstTwoop. 


fice upon 


(Worcester, 


Clark University Press, 
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Archives of Psychology, No. 159 (New 
York: 1935 ) 
o4 pp. 


Columbia University, 


After stating the problem, and review 


ing previous investigations, the author 
presents the results of an experimental 
study of the effect of practice upon in 


dividual differences. The subjects were 


ag pupils in) Publie School 


Individual differ 


fourth-grade 
New York City. 


ences were found 


165, 
to increase with pra 
tice in all tests for both boys and girls 
when an increased sigma was used as the 
criterion of an increase in individual dif 
When the correlation of initial 


as the 


ferences, 


ability and gross gain was used 


wy 
indicator of the effect of practice on in 
test 


differences and the three 


dividual differences, one showed a 


deerease in these 
other tests showed an increase. These re 
sults tend to confirm the hypothesis that 
in simple tasks individual differences de 


crease with practice, while in the case of 


more complex tasks they increase. Bib 

liography. 

PIERON, HENRI, AND OTHERS. ‘RBibli 
otheque de Philosophie Conte mpo 
raine.’’ L’Année Psychologique, I and 
I] Paris: Librairie Felix <Alean, 
132), Xx {80 pp.; 459 pp. 

These two volumes present an un 
usually complete digest of articles, mono 


graphs, and books in the field of psychoi 


ogy, not only of work done in France but 
work done in many countries for the 
vear 1952. 
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SmitH, HENRY LESTER, AND NOFFSINGER, 
Forest Rusy. Bibliography of College 
and University Buildings, Grounds, and 
Equipment, Bulletin of School of Edu- 
eation, No. 2 (Bloomington, Indiana: 
Bureau of Codperative Research, In- 
diana University, 1934), 199 pp. 

A bibliography of 2027 items on col- 
lege and university buildings, grounds, 


and equipment. Index. 


Soper, WAYNE W., AND HOLLISTER, 
FrepertcK J. The Postgraduate Prob- 
lem in New York State High Schools, 
University of State of New York 
Bulletin, No. 1029 (Albany, New York: 
University of State of New York 
Press, 1934), 41 pp. 

After defining the problem, the authors 
diseuss the number of postgraduates, 
policy of schools in admitting postgrad- 
uates, attitude of schools toward post- 
graduate registration, organization of 
postgraduate work, load permitted, length 
of attendance permitted, charges for 
postgraduate work, effect of postgradu- 
ate enrollment upon the school, kinds of 
courses taken by postgraduates before 


graduation, ete. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
BURRELL, B. JEANNETTE, AND ECKEL- 
BERRY, R. H. **The High-School 
Question before the Courts in the 
Post-Civil-War Period,’’ School Re- 
view, XLIT (April, 1934), pp. 255-265. 
The authors review the case in which 
the high-school question has been before 
the courts in the post-Civil War period. 
The cases were widespread both chrono- 
logically and geographically, and while 
all but one case grew out of opposition 


to the high school all were decided jy 
its favor. 


Cooke, Dennis H., AND WHutrnore. 


B. E. ‘Subject Combinations in D, 


partmentalized Elementary Schools,’’ 


Elementary School Journal, XXXT\ 
(March, 1934), pp. 526-532. 


After studying more than 100 sched 


ules containing the daily programs of 


566 teachers in 93 departmentalized ek 
mentary schools in 32 states by the us 
of 68 experts in elementary education 
the authors ascertain the most desirab! 
subjeet combinations. 


Orro, Henry J. ‘* Pupil Failure as ar 
Administrative Device in Elementar 
Edueation,’’ Elementary School Jo 
nal, XXXIV (April, 1934), pp. 57 
589. 


The author examines the var 


aspects of failure coneluding that se 
failure serves no useful values. Bib! 
ography. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 
Fryer, Dovetas. ‘fA Genetie Study 

Motivation under Changing Auditor) 
Situations,’’ British Journal of Ps 
chology, XXIV (April, 1934 
408-433. 

The author reports an experiment: 


study of human subjects over a period o! 


time from which he coneludes that th 
general intent to do a piece of repeti! 
mental work is highly individual in ! 
ture as it is developed through a 

of time. Increases and decreases 
complishment are closely associated 
intent to work. 
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Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pic- 
The Payne Fund has subsidized a 
es of twelve studies of motion pic- 
tures in relation to youth, under the di- 
n of W. W. Charters and published 
Macmillian Company. 
‘‘Specifieally, the studies were de- 
ened to form a series to answer the fo: 


What 


) the children of America see when they 


lowing questions: sorts of scenes 


attend the theatres? How do the mores 


lepicted in these seenes compare with 
hose of the community? How often do 

dren attend? How much of what they 
see do they remember? What effect does 
vat they witness have upon their ideais 
and 


Do mo- 


nd attitudes? Upon their sleep 


alth? Upon their emotions? 
pictures directly or indirectly affect 
conduct of Are they 
related to delinquency and crime, and 


children? 


ally, how ean we teach children to 


scriminate between movies that are 
rtistically and morally good and bad? 
‘The history of the investigations is 

In 1928 William H. Short, Ex- 
itive Direetor of the Motion 


Research group of 


Picture 
Couneil, invited a 
ersity psychologists, sociologists, and 
ators to meet with the members of 
Couneil to confer about the possibil- 
f diseovering just what effect motion 
es have upon children, a subject, as 

+ been indicated, upon which many 
licting opinions and few substantial 
* were in existence. The university 
proposed a program of study. When 


Short appealed to The Payne Fund 
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for a grant to support such an investi 
gation, he found the foundation receptive 
because of its well-known interest in 
motion pictures as one of the major in- 
fluences in the lives of modern youth. 
When the appropriation had been made 
organized themselves 
into a Committee on Educational Re- 
search of The Payne Fund with the fo! 
membership: L. L. Thurstone 
Frank N. Freeman, R. E. Park, Herbert 
Blumer, Philip M. Hauser of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; George D. Stoddard, 
Christian A. Ruckmick, P. W. Holaday, 
and Wendell Dysinger of the University 
of Towa; Mark A. May and Frank K. 
Shuttleworth of Yale University; Fred- 
erick M. Thrasher and Paul G. Cressey 
of New York University; Charles C. 
Peters of Pennsylvania State 
Ben D. Wood of Columbia University ; 
and Samuel Renshaw, Edgar Dale, and 
W. W. Charters of Ohio State University. 
The investigations have extended through 


1929-1932, 


the investigators 


lowing 


College ; 


four years, inclusive. 

‘*“The committee’s work is an illustra- 
tion of an interesting technique for study- 
ing any social problem. The distinctive 
characteristic of this technique is to ana 
lyze a complex social problem into a series 
of subordinate problems, to select com- 
petent investigators to work upon each 
of the subordinate projects and to in- 
tegrate the findings of all the invest: 
gators as a solution of the initial prob- 
lem. Such a program vields a skeleton 
framework, which, while somewhat lack 


ing in detail, is substantially correct if 
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the contributing investigations have been Two types of school tax revenue ley 
validly conducted. To provide this frame tion are deseribed in this report 
work or outline is the task of research state taxes which are definitely allocat 
To fill in the detail and to provide the in whole or in part to publie edueatio 
interpretations are the natural and easy and (b) state taxes which make possil 


, 


tusks of those who use the data.’ significant school appropriations out of 

Three major conelusions are reached. general state fund. Maps and tables 
First, the motion picture is a potent dieate the development of sales taxes 
medium of communication. Seeond, for income taxes, and other types of tay 
children the content of current pictures as sehool finance measures. The annu 
is not good. Third, the motion-pieture vield from the various taxes is also su 
situation is very complicated. The solu marized in tabular form. The bulletin 
tion probably is in simply construeted based upon an examination of state law 
pictures produced for children, with an enacted during the past five years, a) 
excellent example already established by upon the review of school legistat 
publishers of children’s literature. Ap which the Research Division has pul 
parently the producers occupy the key lished annually since 1929, 
position and are obligated in the interes? The Research Division has codperat 
of childhood to make the motion pieture in an editorial and consultative eapa: 
a beautiful and kindly servant of youth. with regard to the publications of certa 

departments of the National Edueat 

Research Division, N. BE. A.-—Publica Association. Current issues of the F 
tions of the Research Division of the of Educational Research published |} t 
National Edueation Association which American Edueational Research Asso 
have appeared between October 1, 1935, tion comprise these titles: 
and April 1, 1954, inelude the following 1. ‘*Psyehology of Learning, Ger 
studies: Methods of Teaching, and Supervis 

1. *‘*Current Conditions in the Na Vol. 3, No. 4, October, 1933. 
tion’s Sehools,’’ Research Bulletin, Vol. 2. ““The Legal Basis of Edueati 
11, No. 4, November, 1933. This bul Vol. 3, No. 5, December, 1935. 


letin reviews the trends in school finance 3. **Methods and Teehnies of | 
and enrolment from 1926 through the eational Research,’’ Vol. 4, No. 1, Fe 
current school vear. Reports on closed ruary, 1954. 

schools, short terms, and sub-code teach Two vearbooks have been publish 

ers gathered from 1930 counties dis 1934: 

tributed throughout the United States 1. The Twelfth Yearbook of t 
are summarized. These data, together partment of Superintendence is ent 
with other materials colleeted by the — ‘‘Critical Problems in School Adminis 
National Edueation Association and the tien.’’ 

U. S. Office of Edueation, show increas 2 The Eighth Yearbook of t! 


ing responsibilities, decreasing resources, partment of Classroom Teachers 


reduced services, and continued inequal isued in February, 1934, with the 

ities in both urban and rural areas, ‘*Teacher and Publie: A Handb 
” **Five Years of State School Rev Interpretation for Teachers.’’ 

enue Legislation, 1929-53,’’ Research The Educational Research & 


Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 1, January, 1954. maintained in coéperation with t 
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of Superintendence, has issued 


»9 


ulars sinee Oetober 1, 1933: 


Questionnaire Studies Completed 


1932-33,"? 


2-33, Cir 
The list 


three studies presented in this 


No. 4, 


12, November, 


sraphy 


1933. 


is based on questionnaires sub- 
to city and state superintendents 


ls, the results of which have been 


<inee September, 1932. 


Diseussed in Lay 
No. 11 


These two 


Edueation 


nes, Cireulars and 15, 


and Deeember, 1933. 
f articles in non-educational 
the 
e 1 to December 1, 1935. 


ol 
High 


Per iods, °? 


es ¢ 


ver six-months period 


Cs rtain Sehoo! 
for Double Cireula; 
1934, 


i high-school principals in cities 


anuary, Reports from 


0,000 in population are tabulated 
to present practice in schedul 


op and laboratory classes for 


periods, 

Re- 
Expenditures and Pol 
No, 2, February, 1954. 


questionnaire 


rends in 
Cireular 
city 


to a sent 


superintendents indicate that 728 
percent less for 
oks and 30 percent less for sup 
1933-34 than they did in 1930-31, 
number of 


for the 


ease of 4 percent in 


attendance is shown 


eriod, 


Se cond 


is a nar 


The 
1934, 
summary of decisions of 
all of the 
involving school 

reported the 
The editor and publisher is M. M. 


hook of School Law. 
topical 
eourts in states 
States in cases 

during preceding 
rs of Ohio State University, with 
aid price of one dollar per copy. 


rteen chapters were prepared by 
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The 


the rights and obli 


specialists in the fields represented. 
topies treated are: 
of 
tion and appointment, the teacher’s con- 


vations pupils; teachers: certifies 


tract; teachers: tenure and retirement: 


distriet boards and officers; county 


school administration; school property ; 


school contracts, other than for teaching 


the tort liability of school dis 


services: 


triets and of school personnel; school 


district obligations; taxation for public 


edueation; the creation and alteration of 


school distriets; state school administra 


tion: and institutions of higher eduea 


tion and private schools. 

The point of view motivating the prep 
aration of the yearbooks on school law 
is expressed as follows in the editor’s 


Introduction: ‘* The law is more than a 


mere craft by which attorneys and judges 


earn a living. It is in many senses the 


social sciences.’ The shape 


“queen of the 


of our whole social order is constantly 


heing molded by the legislative and the 
judicial processe Ss. 


** Publie 


than 


education is likewise much 


more an enterprise which provides 
employment for teachers and superinten 
dents. Measured by any standard, it is 
in the long run the most fundamentally 
important social undertaking in exist 
ence. 

‘*Accept the foregoing two premises, 
that the legal 
sector 


alike 


important for parents who would promote 


and it becomes obvious 


basis of edueation is a strategic 


of the utmost significance. It is 


the welfare of children, teachers who 


would improve their profession, and 


social scientists who would point the way 


to a better society. 
Research in Employment Stabilization. 
The University of Minnesota Employ 
ment Stabilization Research Institute, or 


ganized in 1931, is conducting studies in 
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the field of unemployment. There are 
two broad projects or divisions: the first 
is a study primarily in the economic as- 
pects of unemployment; the second, in 
the occupational qualifications and apti 
tudes of individuals. Each project is 
under the direction of a committee. A 
Planning Committee serves to codrdinate 
the work of the two projects. The chair 
men of the first and second projects are 
Alvin H. Hansen and Donald G. Paterson 
respectively. The Direetor of the Insti- 


tute is Russell A. Stevenson. Thirty-six 


publications of various lengths reporting 


the findings of the project have appeared. 
Detailed information concerning the bul 
letins available may be secured from the 


University of Minnesota Press, 


Child Development and Parent Educa 
tion Conference—On June 19, 20, 21, 
1934, the eighth Lowa Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Education 
will be held in Iowa City, Iowa. The 
conference is sponsored by the Lowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent Edu 
cation with the coéperation of the Lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and Ex 
tension Divisions of the State University 
of Lowa, Iowa State College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanic Arts, and Lowa State 
Tenehers College. 

The conference program will present 
some of the issues of the new educational 
deal. It is open to all persons interested 
in studying children. No admission fee 
will be charged for any of the con 


ference sessions, 


Teachers of Mathematics —At the 
Cleveland Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
J. O. Hassler, University of Oklahoma, 
was elected president. 

The National Council, which had a very 
modest beginning in Cleveland, Ohio, 


February, 1920, when approximate) 
seventy five members (charter mem! 
created the organization, has now 

to a membership of many thousands, 
cluding every state in the union and som 


twenty foreign countries. 


Rating of Graduate Schools Th 
American Council on Edueation in ¢! 
fall of 1932 appointed a Committe: 
Graduate Study under the chairmanshi 
of President R. M. Hughes of Towa Stat 
College to study the following problems 

1. Should an attempt be made to pr 
pare a list of graduate schools offering 
adequate facilities for work in the var 
ious fields? If so what procedure shou! 
he followed? 

2. What organization should assw 
the duty of maintaining a record of 
doctorates conferred? 

3+. Suggest the place and function 
the Master’s degree. 

!. Should there be a_ profession 
school for college teachers on the gra 
uate level, other than the present 
uate school? If so, what degree shoul 
be conferred? 

5. Suggest the relationship of seir 
tific instruction on the graduate level 
a professional school to scientific inst: 
tion in the graduate school. 

6. Suggest the most desirable a: 
uable relationship which should exist 
tween institutions of research and 
unte schools, 

In preparing a list of graduate s 
the following procedure was follow: 

1. A list of fifty fields of kn 
in which it seemed possible to studs 
graduate work was prepared. The st 
as concluded covered only thirt 
fields, 

2. A list of the fifty fields was 
to the dean of the graduate scl 
every institution known to be off 





: 
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the doctorate. The dean was 
ed to check the fields in which 
work for the doctorate was 
to indicate the number of doe- 
conferred in the last five years, 
submit a list of the graduate 
in each field. The responses of 


ns varied in accuracy and com 


nsiveness, 


From the reports of the deans, sup- 


ted by study of catalogues, lists 


stitutions offering graduate work for 


torate in each field were prepared, 
» so far as the information went. 


The seeretary of the national 


ed society in each field was requested 


ovide a list of one hundred well 
scholars distributed, as far as 


among the various special 


ches of the field. 


; 


lo each of these scholars was sent 
of all the institutions offering work 

doctorate in the field with their 
tive graduate staffs in the field. 
scholar was requested to check 


institutions which in his judgment 


un adequate staff and equipment to 
ire eandidates for the doctorate; 


to star the departments of the 


t rank, roughly the highest 20 per 


The returns from these scholars 
summarized, and those institutions 
ded a star by the majority voting 
placed in the starred group; those 
ed by a majority, but failing of a 
ity of stars, were placed in the 
of those adequately staffed and 
ped. 

Committee recommends that the 
il in ecoéperation with the National 
rch Council prepare a complete an- 
list of doctorates conferred. 
ommendations concerning the im 
nent of the Master’s program are: 


1. Students should not be admitted to 
study for the A. M. without evidence of 
good undergraduate preparation in the 
specific subject in which they propose to 
take the degree. 

2. The course should be planned in 
advance with some unity of purpose and 
coherence in arrangement. 

3. Most of the courses should be of a 
more advanced type than ordinary under 
graduate courses, and at least one should 
be of the seminar type, with some train 
ing in methods of graduate work. As 
sistants should be provided to aid the 
professor in supervising the work of the 
students by holding individual confer 
ences with them. 

4. The requirement of a thesis, if 
rightly administered, is of great value 
in training the student. This thesis 
should not be required to be a contri 
bution to knowledge. 

5. Graduate students should be 
allowed great freedom in class attend 
ance, but there should be a solid final 
written examination for the degree of an 
intensity and breadth appropriate to the 
standard of a year’s work beyond the 
bachelor’s degree, 

The committee of the Council endorses 
the findings of the Committee of the 
American Association of University Pro 
fessors on College and University Teach 
ing with regard to teacher training for 
college teachers. 

The report recommends that depart 
ments within professional schools doing 
graduate work should be departments or 
units within divisional organizations of 
the graduate schools, with such instruc 
tion administratively regulated by the 
graduate school. 

The Committee emphasizes the desir 
ability of close relationship between uni- 
versities and other research institutions, 
although the degree granting function is 
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properly the responsibility of the univer 
sity. 

A bulletin of 
of April, 1934, reports the findings of the 
Committee on 
Educational 


the Council under date 


Instruction, as 
April, 


Graduate 
does the Record for 
1934. 

The annual 


Division of 


Philadelphia Research. 
report of the Philadelphia 
Edueational Research and Results for the 
vear ended June 30, 1933, summarizes 
the investigational activities of the vear 
instructional 


in methods of organizing 


groups, in deviees for individualizing in 
struetion, in specific diagnoses of group 
and individual difficulties, and in analyz 
ing essential conditions of effective pupil 


progress through the grades of the school 


[ Vol. 27, No 
system. The major activities of th 
vision are reported currently throug 
the year in a series of mimeographe: 
printed bulletins which are the basis 
discussion teachers, 


professional among 


principals, supervisors, and superinter 
planning subsequent re 


Most of the activities of 


dents, and for 
medial teaching. 
the Division are on a coéperative basis 


Teachers and principals work with th 


Division in determining signifieant iy 
terpretations of course of study req 
ments, in the selection of items and skills 
to be tested, in the experimental admin 
istration of tests, and in the revis 
experimental forms. 


The Division staff is made up 
direetor, four professional assistants, 


seven clerical assistants. 





‘IN BEHALF OF NON-READERS” 


A Timely, Practical, and Interesting New Book 


By Harry J. Baker, Ph. D., Psychologist and 
Bernice Leland, A. M., Diagnostician 
Psychological Clinic of the Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 


The story is told of young Harold who liked school, ‘‘all except 
the guessing game.’’ And the guessing game was reading! 


Harold’s bewilderment, unfortunately, is duplicated in the grop- 
ing efforts of a limited but important number of boys and girls ao 
have not learned to read after several years of school experience. 
And every such child represents an enormous liability for the 
cause of public education. 


How shall the schools attack the problem of the non-readers? 
What are each child’s social and educational symptoms? What 
procedures are to be followed in making the diagnosis? What are 
the remedies? And, then, what are the results? 


These and other questions are answered in the new book “IN 
BEHALF OF NON-READERS,” by Dr. Harry J. Baker and Miss 
Bernice Leland. The case studies reported in this book are fascinat- 
ing “short stories” of the heroic rescue of educationally distressed 
children by modern school procedures. 


In this book, there is a chart on ‘‘Educational Disability 
in Reading”’ which pictures the causes for failures in reading under 
the following three main headings: (1) Primary Sources of Indi- 
vidual Difficulty, (2) Symptomatic Behavior in Classroom, 
and (3) Failure in Some Phase of Reading Activity. 


To permit a wide distribution of this book among your teachers, 
we have priced “IN BEHALF OF NON-READERS” at 30c a 
copy, postpaid; or 25c each, plus postage, in quantities of ten or 
more copies. The chart on “Educational Disability in Reading” 
is also = separately, for use as a wall chart, at 10c a copy, 
postpaid. 


WY PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~~ BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








FOR SUCCESSFU 
GUIDANCE 


+ + + + 


Cornell - Coxe 


Performance Ability Scale 


An invaluable aid wherever the service of guidance is performe 
After long experience with performance tests, the authors ha 
developed a superior combination for testing backward childr 
and adults or for discovering special aptitudes of normal childre 
Examination Manual Price $1.50 postpaid 
Individual Record Blank Price per package of 25, $0.90 net 


+ + + 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
Hildreth-Griffiths 


A test for children of beginning school age which reveals the di 
velopment of certain mental functions involved in learning firs 


grade work. It paves the way for improved learning and help 


reduce greatly the number of failures at the end of the term. Th 


content is entirely picture material. 
Price per package of 25, net $1.20 


+ + 


New Stanford Achievement Tests 
Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


With five alternative forms available, this battery is ideal fo 
continuous measure of achievement. Back of every test detail | 
the expert judgment of leaders in the testing field. There is ai 
Advanced Examination for es 4 to 9, and a Primary Exam 
nation for end of grade 2 and for grade 3. 


Advanced Examination Price per package of 25, net $2.00 
Primary Examination Price per package of 25, net $1.10 


* 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Portland 
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